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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
83 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of sociai 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Overpopulation and Underemployment 
in the West Indies 


by 
Jack HAREWoop, 


Director of Statistical Services, Central Statistical Office, Trinidad 


Unemployment, and particularly underemployment, involve serious 
problems in countries which are still comparatively underdeveloped 
from an economic point of view and where the density of population 
ts continuously increasing. A statistical and analytical study of 
these problems 1s therefore an essential preliminary to any economic 
expansion. The following article is an interesting and most com- 
prehensive study of this kind devoted to the West Indies Federation ; 
apart from the methodological aspects of the question, a great deal of 
information is given on the economy, population, migration, employ- 
ment, unemployment, underemployment, wage structure and hours 
of work in the most important islands of the Federation. 


‘THE West Indies Federation comprises ten island units of 

the British West Indies. It would, however, be difficult, and 
not particularly rewarding, to seek to deal with the Federation as 
a whole, or with the ten separate units in equal detail in the present 
study. There are two main reasons fot this. The first is that 
adequate uniform data is not available for all units ; while tolerably 
uniform, up-to-date, vital statistics are available in fair detail, 
this is not true of either statistics on the employment or of those 
on the economic situation. The second reason is that in any case 
the Federation is so completely dominated, in terms of area, size 
of population and economic importance, by the two largest units— 
Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago—and to a smaller extent 
Barbados, that it is both justifiable and advisable to pay con- 
siderably more attention to these than to the other units.’ A 


1 Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and Barbados share between them 
85 per cent. of the Federation’s area distributed as follows: Jamaica 
57.0 per cent. ; Trinidad and Tobago 25.6 per cent.; Barbados 2.1 per cent. 
Their shares of the total 1956 population were 52.5, 25.0 and 7.7 per cent. 
respectively. 
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related point is that, in spite of a few important differences, the 
units are sufficiently alike that a sound knowledge of one helps 
us considerably to understand, and with caution to generalise 
about, the others. 


EcoNOMIC BACKGROUND 


The gross domestic product of the Federation as a whole in 
1956 is estimated at $BWI 1,517 million. Of this, the gross do- 
mestic product of Jamaica was $761 million and of Trinidad and 
Tobago $547 million, so that between them these two units shared 
$1,308 million, or 86 per cent. of the total. Barbados had a gross 
domestic product of $84 million, so that the three units shared 
92 per cent. of the product of the whole Federation (see table I). 


TABLE I. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT OF THE FEDERATION, 1956 





Gross domestic | 

Gross domestic produc} product per head 
of population 

| 


Radic ee Fe | 


Million dollars Percentage Dollars 


ee eee 760.8 50.2 490 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 547.3 36.1 740 
ee ee 84.4 5.6 370 
Se eee 15.9 1.1 300 
me, OVER, 6 wt we 15.5 1.0 280 
I es sk, ani we pce A y 0.2 170 
ee ae 90.5 5.9 280 


ene ss 1,516.9 





100.0 510 


The gross domestic product at factor cost per head of population 
is low in the West Indies as compared with the United Kingdom 
and the countries of North America. Trinidad, which is by far the 
best off of the units in this respect, had a gross domestic product 
per head of population in 1956 of $740 ; the figure for Jamaica was 
$490, for Barbados $370 and for the other units much lower. 
These figures compare with $3,430 in the United States of America ; 
$2,800 in Canada ; $1,680 in the United Kingdom, and $790 in 
Puerto Rico. 


1 All values in this article are given in British West Indian dollars ($BWI 1 
being approximately $U.S. 0.60). 
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Not only do Jamaica and Trinidad dominate in terms of area, 
population and output but within recent years it is these two 
territories that have shown considerable growth in their economies, 
assisted by vigorous efforts by their governments in the field of 
economic development and encouragement to new business. Thus 
between 1953 and 1956 the gross domestic product per head of 
population increased by 41 per cent. in Jamaica, and in Trinidad 
and Tobago by 32 per cent., whereas the increase in Barbados was 
only 18 per cent. and in most of the other units appreciably less. 

The greater wealth and economic progress of Jamaica and 
Trinidad is due in part to the fact that these are the only two units 
with mineral resources (petroleum in Trinidad and bauxite in 
Jamaica) important enough to permit them to break away from 
the purely agricultural economy. Thus in Jamaica, in 1957, mining 
(mainly bauxite) contributed 8.5 per cent. of the country’s gross 
domestic product as compared with 4.8 per cent. in 1955, and nil 
in 1950, while in Trinidad and Tobago oil drilling and refining 
contributed 37.7 per cent. of the 1957 gross domestic product. 
Manufacturing and construction are also important in these units, 
contributing 26.8 per cent. in Jamaica and 14.4 per cent. in 
Trinidad.* 

On the other hand, agriculture is the mainstay of the economies 
of the other units, contributing in 1956 41 per cent. of the gross 
domestic product of Barbados, 35 per cent. in Antigua, which is 
the small island least dependent on agriculture, and 45 per cent. 
in Montserrat, as compared with 16 per cent. in Jamaica and 
15 per cent. in Trinidad. 

In spite of the importance of mining and the growing importance 
of manufacturing in the two large units, agriculture remains of 
extreme importance to the economy of the Federation and indeed 
of these two units.” The reason is that, relative to the value of its 
output, mining is neither a large employer of labour nor does it 
create a relatively large local income, as the industry is so highly 
capitalised and is, in this area, foreign owned. 

But the West Indies do not have the large areas of agricultural 
land which would enable them to build a sound economy on agri- 


1 Differences in the composition of the sectors explain some of the 
differences in the proportions. In particular, the Trinidad estimates group 
oil drilling and oil refining, so that the manufacturing sector excludes oil 
refining. 

2 The principal agricultural products of the various units are: sugar-cane, 
cocoa and citrus in Trinidad and Tobago ; sugar-cane, citrus, bananas and 
coffee in Jamaica ; sugar-cane in Barbados ; cotton and arrowroot in St. 
Vincent ; cocoa and nutmeg in Grenada ; vanilla, cocoa, citrus and bananas 
in Dominica. In the Leeward Islands comprising Montserrat, St. Kitts- 
Nevis and Anguilla, and Antigua the principal agricultural products are 
sugar-cane, cotton, bananas and limes. 
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culture. Much of the land is not suitable for agriculture ; thus, in 
both Jamaica and Trinidad, only around 35 per cent. of the area is 
agricultural or potential agricultural land. This compares with 
about 70 per cent. in the Netherlands and Italy and 80 per cent. 
in the United Kingdom. Barbados with its extremely high density 
of population has 77 per cent. of its land under agriculture, while 
the average for the remaining units is about 40 per cent. 

In 1955 the average area of agricultural land (i.e. land under 
crops or permanent meadows and pastures) per head of population 
was 0.7 acres for Jamaica, 0.6 for Trinidad and Tobago and under 
0.4 for Barbados as compared with 0.9 in the United Kingdom, 
which has so high a proportion of its labour force in non-agricultural 
occupations ; 6.7 acres per head in the United States of America 
and 1 in India. 

Perhaps the area of agricultural land could be increased some- 
what ; and to some extent, of course, the low output of the region 
is due to underdevelopment of the natural resources in general, 
and to scarcity of capital, both of which may be more or less over- 
come by a successful economic development programme. But in 
large measure the problem is one of overpopulation, in the sense 
that a reduction in the size of population of working age would 
not lead to a commensurate reduction in output. This point is well 
borne out in the discussion on the employment situation below, 
but a few words must first be said on the demographic situation. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION 


Population Density 


In 1956 the density of population for the West Indies Federation 
was 380 persons per square mile. In only one of the small units 
was the density under 300, while the densities for the three main 
units were 350 persons per square mile in Jamaica, 380 for Trinidad 
and Tobago, and 1,370 for Barbados, one of the highest densities 
in the world. 

Except for Barbados, the densities of the units of the West 
Indies Federation, although very high, are not among the world’s 
highest. Thus of the 200 or so countries shown in the United Na- 
tions Demographic Year Book for 1957, about 30 countries had 
densities higher than those of Trinidad and Tobago and Jamaica; 
for example Puerto Rico (660 persons per square mile), Japan 
(630), and the United Kingdom (550). On the other hand the West 
Indies Federation is more densely populated than India (310) and 
Ceylon (350), and also than most European countries, and, of 
course, the countries of the North and South American mainlands. 
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Population Growth 


For the ten-year period 1946 to 1956 the average annual rate of 
growth of the area now comprising the West Indies Federation was 
2.1 per cent. and would, in fact, have been even larger had it not 
been for the large-scale migration, especially from Jamaica to the 
United Kingdom, towards the end of the period. The rate of 
natural increase of the population was 2.7 per cent. for Trinidad— 
the highest in the area—and lowest in Jamaica and Barbados at 
2.1 and 1.8 per cent. respectively. 


Fertility 


Primarily responsible for the very high rates of natural increase 
was the high fertility of the region. The crude birth rates of the 
West Indies are appreciably higher than those of all European and 
most advanced countries. The rates per thousand in 1955, for 
example, were 33.2 in Barbados, 36.3 in Jamaica and 41.9 in 
Trinidad as compared with 15.5 in the United Kingdom, 28.2 in 
Canada and 34.4 in Puerto Rico. 

The fertility of Trinidad women is considerably higher than 
that of Jamaica or Barbados. This is partly explained by the high 
proportion of East Indians in the Trinidad population, and the 


fact that the fertility of East Indian women in the British Caribbean 
is markedly higher than that of non-East-Indian women.! 


Mortality 


The crude death rates of the various units of the Federation 
were, on the other hand, tolerably low by world standards. In 
1955 the rates per thousand were 9.9 in Jamaica, 10.4 in Trinidad 
and 12.6 in Barbados as compared with 11.7 in the United Kingdom, 
8.2 in Canada, 9.3 in the United States of America, and 7.3 in Puerto 
Rico. 

Table II summarises population growth and birth, death and 
infant mortality rates. 


1 At the 1946 census 35 per cent. of the population of Trinidad was East 
Indian as compared with less than 4 per cent. in other territories—the pro- 
portion in Jamaica being 1.7 per cent. and in Barbados negligible. At the 
same time the total rates of fertility per female for the period 1945 to 47 
(obtained by dividing the number of registered births per year in the period 
1945 to 47 by the total number of females in the 15 to 44 age group at the 1946 
census and multiplying by 30) is estimated at 5.108 in Trinidad, 3.868 in 
Barbados and 3.788 in Jamaica. In Trinidad the rate for non-East Indians 
was, however, only 4.406, which was less than the total for most of the small 
units, while that for East Indians was 6.613. 
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TABLE II. CRUDE BIRTH, CRUDE DEATH AND INFANT MORTALITY 
RATES OF THE UNITS OF THE FEDERATION AND POPULATION GROWTH, 
1946 To 1956 





Population | Crude birth Crude death | Infant mortality 
growth rates : 
1946-56 -55 1946-55 

(percentage) * (averages)* | (averages)* | (averages) * 


ee ear ; 11.9 


Trinidad 
and Tobago . . 11.9 


Basbados .... 14.3 
Be Eee Si 14.9 
Grenada. ws ; 14.5 
a. Vincent ... . 15.1 
Dominica... . 16.1 
St. Kitts-Nevis. 14.4 
AIGGRE . + +s. 13.1 
Montserrat ... 13.5 











P56—P46__ 
¥, (P56+ P46)’ 
* Average of the annual rates. 


? Derived as when “ P” is the mid-year population. 


Population Trends 


Even more significant than the high rates of increase is the 
fact that in the recent past the trend has been towards increasing 
birth rates and decreasing death rates. This is clearly demonstrated 
in table III. 

Moreover, it is to be expected that the very high 1955 infant 
mortality rates in Barbados (134.6) 1, Dominica (120.3), St. Vincent 
(118.1) and some other islands will, in the not-too-distant future, 
be brought down much nearer to the 60.3 in Jamaica and 67.9 in 
Trinidad. This means that in the smaller islands, including Barbados, 
the death rate might be expected to show further appreciable 
declines. 

Unless there is some quite remarkable decline in birth rates 
the rate of natural increase must, therefore, be expected to continue 
to rise as it has done in all of the islands in the recent past. 


1 Indeed already in 1957 and 1958 the infant mortality rate in Barbados 
was less than 100. 
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Migration 


The rate of growth of the population was kept down somewhat 
by the fairly substantial emigration from some of the units, especi- 
ally towards the end of the period. In the ten-year period 1946 to 
1955, about 40,000 persons emigrated from Jamaica and 1,200 
from Barbados, virtually all of these going to the United Kingdom.! 
There was a small net gain through migration into Trinidad and 
Tobago, but most of the other units would also have lost population. 

The United Kingdom is the only country to which West 
Indians can migrate without restriction and, of the 15,200 net 
emigrants from Jamaica in 1957, 11,700 went there. But since 
1956 the movement to the United Kingdom has been declining. 

Thus, the number of migrants leaving Jamaica for the United 
Kingdom fell from 17,300 in 1956 to 13,100 in 1957 and 10,000 in 
1958. Figures are not available for the other units, but undoubtedly 
similar declines will have been experienced. For example remit- 
tances from overseas (mainly from migrants) to persons in Mont- 
serrat declined in 1957 after a large jump in 1956.? 

The main factors contributing to this slowing down are a 
measure of unemployment in the United Kingdom, which makes 
it considerably harder for West Indians to get jobs, and a growing 
resistance in the United Kingdom against West Indian migration. 
This last led to disturbances in August and September 1958 in 
London and to subsequent incidents, all of which have been very 
much publicised in the West Indies. 

Apart from migration to the United Kingdom there is small- 
scale “ temporary contract ” migration to the United States of 
America to work on farms as well as a very small migration on the 
quota system (100 persons per year). Within the past few years 
there has also been a small trek to Canada, including young women 
selected for domestic work in Canadian homes. These are all negli- 
gible, however. 

The prospects for continued large-scale migration from the 
Federation to countries outside the British Caribbean do not, 
therefore, appear bright at the present time. 


1 Background information on these movements can be found in the 
study on “ Post-war Migration of West Indians to Great Britain ” in /nter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 2, Aug. 1956, pp. 193-209, and 
in RoBerts and MILs: “ Study of External Migration Affecting Jamaica, 
1953-1955 ”, published by the Institute of Social and Economic Research 
of the University College of the West Indies in the Supplement to Social 
and Economic Studies (Kingston, Jamaica), Vol. 7, No. 2, June 1958. 

*Carleen O’LauGHLIN: “The Economy of Montserrat—A National 
Accounts Study ”, in Social & Economic Studies, Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1959. 
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Migration to the mainland British territories of the British 
Caribbean has for a long time been mooted as a sensible way of 
solving the problem of over-population in the islands. This would 
appear at first sight to be a natural development, when one remem- 
bers that in 1956, while the density of population was 380 persons 
per square mile for the Federation, it was a bare five persons per 
square mile in British Guiana and nine in British Honduras. But 
British Honduras is firm against joining the West Indies Federation 
or letting in migrants from these islands and cannot be considered 
as a possible host to West Indian migrants. British Guiana, too, 
has elected to stay out of the Federation for the time being, though 
it is much more closely linked with the Federation and the possi- 
bility that it will join in the future cannot be overlooked. However, 
while there is a very fertile coastal strip in British Guiana, the 
immediate hinterland is barren, and all authorities have agreed 
that the opening up of more land will be extremely expensive. 
Moreover, British Guiana’s population is itself increasing rapidly— 
the average annual percentage increase from 1946 to 1956 was 2.8 
as compared with 2.7 in Trinidad, and 2.1 for the Federation as a 
whole—and already the country is seeking considerable sums for 
development to meet its own overpopulation problem. For the 
immediate future, therefore, there is little hope that British Guiana 
will be able to absorb many migrants from the West Indies. 


Population Forecasts 


The West Indies are faced, therefore, with a high natural 
increase, little hope for large-scale migration, and prospects for 
phenomenal increases in population in the near future. In 1957 
Roberts and Rampersad ! made three projections to the year 1970 
based on different assumptions about trends in fertility and mi- 
gration. The results indicated a rise in population from 3 million 
in 1955 to between 3.9 and 4.4 million in 1970, a rise of 
between 30 per cent. and 47 per cent. in the 15-year period. The 
adult population of 15 years and over, with which we are particu- 
larly concerned here, would, according to these projections, rise by 
between 33 and 44 per cent. in the period. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


It was stated earlier that uniform up-to-date information on 
the employment situation is not available for all the units of the 


1 Technical Conference in the Demographic Problems of the Caribbean 
(Trinidad 1957). 
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Federation. A great deal more detailed data are available to the 
writer for Trinidad and Tobago than for the other units.! 

The situation in Trinidad and Tobago will therefore be described 
in some detail, and the information available about the other units 
—Jamaica and Barbados in particular—will be used to compare the 
situation in these units with Trinidad’s, as well as to give a general 
picture of the area as a whole. 


The Labour Force 


The proportion of the adult population in the labour force was 
almost identical in Trinidad and Tobago and in Jamaica (62 and 
60 per cent. respectively). The slightly lower participation rate 
in Jamaica as shown in table IV is probably entirely explained by 
the fact that the Jamaica figures relate to the population 14 years 
old and over and the Trinidad and Tobago figures to the population 
15 years and over. In addition the Trinidad figures are for 1957 
and those for Jamaica are for 1953. Labour force participation 
rates are not available for males and females separately for 
Jamaica, but the evidence is that the rate for males in that 
country is slightly higher than in Trinidad and the rate for females 
slightly lower. 

The proportion of the adult population in the labour force in 
Barbados (54 per cent.) was significantly lower than in the other 
two units. There is, however, an appreciable increase in the Bar- 
bados labour force participation rate during the sugar-cane crop 
season (see table XVII), while the increase in Trinidad is negligible, 
and this is probably true for Jamaica also. The rates of participa- 
tion in Barbados, and Trinidad were therefore almost identical 
in the sugar-cane crop season in 1957—60 per cent. in Barbados 
and 62 in Trinidad.? 


1 The information for Trinidad and Tobago is derived from a series of 
labour force surveys carried out in November of each of the years 1955, 
1956 and 1957, as well as in April 1957. The reports on these surveys 
(except the November 1957 survey) have been published by the Central 
Statistical Office in the series “ The Size and Structure of the Labour Force ” 

The data on Jamaica are based primarily on information obtained in a 
sample survey of the population carried out in 1953, and published by the 
Department of Statistics in 1957 as Report on a Sample Survey of the Popula- 
tion of Jamaica, October/November, 1953. 

A series of labour force surveys was carried out in Barbados by G. E. 
CuMPER in February, April, September and November 1955, the last three 
being sub-samples of the first. The dataon Barbados are derived from this 
series, the results of which were published in Social and Economic Studies, 
Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1959. 

* The lower participation rate in Barbados as compared with Trinidad 
is partly explained by the higher proportion of females in the population 
of the former and the traditionally lower rates of participation of women, 
especially outside of agriculture. 
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TABLE IV. LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 




















Trinidad and Tobago * Barbados * Jamaica * 
Characteristic a oie aN aL ——_— a 
} | ae -4 | Males Females) bad Males Females pn 
| bs | 
| ua | | 
Adult population | 
(thousands) . . | 447 | 223 | 224 141 59 | 82 941 
Distribution of | | | 
population by | 
BOE Sahu uy a 50; 50; — 42; 58; — 
| Labour force as a | 
percentage of 
adult popula- | 
tion a 62 | 88 37 | 54 72 | 40 | 60 | 
Seeking work as a | 
percentage of | 
labour force 7 6 8 10 9 11 8 | 
* November 1957, based on population 15 years old and over. * Average September 1957 and 


November 1957, based on population 15 years and over. * October-November 1953, based on population 
14 years old and over. 

Information on separate sexes not available for this analysis. The 1953 Jamaica survey dealt primarily 
with the “ gainfully occupied ” population, and gave only summary information about activity during a 
given week. Moreover, the classifications used do not permit a straightforward comparison with the labour 
force figures derived for Trinidad. The activities taken here as “ in the labour force ” are not identical with 
Trinidad’s, but it is unlikely that the differences are significant ; they are as follows : working (or on leave 
with pay), 487,000 ; own account workers temporarily inactive (due to weather, etc.), 42,000 ; unemployed 
(and seeking work), 44,000, giving a total labour force of 573,000. A labour force survey was carried out in 
Jamaica in 1957 using definitions and classification methods which would permit information more com- 
parable with Trinidad’s to be obtained, but the results have not yet been published. 


Unemployment 


In these three large territories relatively few of the persons 
in the labour force were completely without work. In Trinidad 
and Tobago about 7 per cent. of the labour force were seeking 
work, and in Jamaica, nearly 8 per cent. The incidence in Barbados 
was 10 per cent. during the “hard times” (average September 
and November ). 

The proportion of those “ seeking work ” was somewhat higher 
among women than among men, as appears from table IV above. 
Unemployment, on this definition, was also appreciably higher in 
urban than in rural areas. Thus in Trinidad the proportion of the 
labour force seeking work was 9 per cent. in Port of Spain, and 
7 in San Fernando, the two main towns, as against 5 per cent. in 
most of the other areas. In Barbados the differences were much 
wider ; in “ hard times ”, for example, 4 per cent. were seeking 
work in rural areas as against 18 in urban areas.? 


1 An interesting and important difference between Trinidad and Barbados 
is that, whereas in Trinidad the number seeking work fell by about 2,500 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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‘ 


The use of the criterion “ without jobs and seeking work ” for 
classifying the unemployed, has no doubt led to fairly consistent 
classification in the three units. This approach is, however, re- 
stricted and provides only a minimum evaluation of unemployment. 
More general estimates of unemployment have therefore been 
attempted in each of the three units. In Barbados, Cumper estim- 
ated unemployment in hard times in 1957 at 23 per cent. of the 
labour force, and in crop time at 19 per cent. In Jamaica, in 1953, 
general unemployment was estimated at 19 per cent. In a special 
survey carried out in 1959 the Ministry of Labour estimated un- 
employment at 18 per cent. of the Trinidad and Tobago labour 
force.! The estimates of general unemployment are therefore quite 
similar for the three units. 

The definitions used in the three units were not, however, 
uniform. This problem is discussed in more detail in the section 
on the problems of measuring unemployment below. 


Underemployment 


The number of persons with jobs in Trinidad and Tobago in 
November 1957 was 255,000. In Jamaica in 1953 there were about 
529,000 persons ? with jobs, while in Barbados in 1955 the number 
was 74,000 in crop time and 67,000 in hard times. However, by 
no means all these persons were fully employed. The following 
measures give some indication of the degree of underemployment 
in the various units. 


Hours Worked. 


In Trinidad and Tobago about 10 per cent. of persons with 
jobs worked for 16 hours or less during the week, while a further 


between November 1956 (hard times) and April 1957 (crop time), in the 
latter island the numbers seeking work was appreciably higher in crop 
time than in hard times (12,000 as against 7,000). One would normally 
expect the numbers seeking work to fall in crop time, as more work is then 
available ; but in Barbados apparently this is more than offset by the fact 
that many persons (especially women) who are not in the labour force in 
hard times, actively seek work in crop time because job opportunities are 
better (see CUMPER, op. cit.). Further investigation would be necessary 
to understand why the experiences of the two units should differ, but it is 
likely that part of the explanation is to be found in the fact that sugar-cane 
is the mainstay of the economy of Barbados, and that the sugar-cane crop 
is therefore much more important as a source of employment there than in 
Trinidad. 

1 Since the proportion of the adult population in the labour force accord- 
ing to this special survey was the same as that derived in the 1955to 1957 surveys 
(about 62 per cent.), 1t would appear that the new survey has classified as 
unemployed many persons who would have been classified as underemployed 
in the earlier surveys. 

2 Including 42,000 own-account workers temporarily inactive, see foot- 
note to table IV. 
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TABLE V. PERSONS WITH JOBS CLASSIFIED BY HOURS WORKED IN 
THE LAST WEEK, TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


( Percentages ) 





All industries Agricultural industries Non-agricultural industries 
Hours worked - - - — —- — 
|Both sexes} Males | Females Both sexes) Males | Females|Both sexes} Males | Females 
| | 


1 to 16 
hours ..| 10.2 7.3 | 17.4] 22.6 | 17.5 | 36.0 5.7 3.6 | 11.0 


17 to 32 
hours. .| . 13.3 | 21.5 | 30.2 | 27.7 | 36.6,; 10.4 | 82) 16.2 





33 hours or 


more... | 79.4 | 61.1 | 47.2 | 54.8 | 27.3 | 83.8 | 88.2 72.8 


Total..... . 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 (100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 /|100.0 100.0 | 


a | —— | 


16 per cent. worked between 17 and 32 hours during the week 
(table V). If persons working 33 hours or more are considered as 
fully employed then 74 per cent. of persons with jobs were fully 
employed. 

Short time was higher among females than among males, and 
higher among agricultural than among non-agricultural workers.* 

The hours actually worked in the week could be misleading 
if the survey week was unusual, and it would perhaps be safer to 
use the number of hours “ normally worked ” as an indicator of 
underemployment. The 1957 survey of Trinidad showed little 
difference between the numbers who worked 33 hours of more in 
the survey week, and those who normally worked 33 hours or more, 
the percentage being just over 74 in each case. The difference 
was larger for the two other groups where 10 per cent. of all workers 
worked from one to 16 hours, but only 4 per cent. normally worked 
such short hours, while 16 per cent. worked 17 to 32 hours as 
compared with 21 per cent. who normally worked for this number 
of hours in the week. 

In Barbados persons were classified as part-time workers if 
they worked less than 40 hours per week. An exception was made, 
however, in the case of professional and white-collar workers whose 
normal working week was less than 40 hours—such workers being 
treated as full-time if they worked their normal number of hours 


1 It must be remembered that the survey was carried out in November, 
which is not a busy month for agriculture, and that the hours worked by 
sugar-cane workers in the first six months of the year would be appreciably 
longer than in the latter half of the year. But even at the busiest agricultural 
period the average hours worked will not be as long as in non-agricultural 
industries. 
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in the survey week. On this basis, 20 per cent. of workers in crop 
time and 40 per cent. in hard times were part-time workers. In the 
urban areas there was little variation over the year, the percentages 
being 19 in both periods ; nor was there much difference between 
the sexes, the proportions partly employed being 17 per cent. for 
men and 20 for women. In the rural areas, however, there was 
considerable variation ; in crop time 21 per cent. of all workers 
were partly employed, but in hard times the percentage was 52 ; 
as for differences by sex, 13 per cent. of men as against 32 per cent. 
of women were partly employed in crop time. 


Income Earned. 


A more satisfactory measure of underemployment in the West 
Indies is a measure based on income.! In Trinidad and Tobago 
in 1958 the average earnings of the lowest-paid unskilled workers 
in large non-agricultural firms was $632 per year in services, 
including commerce, and $641 per year in the manufacture of wear- 
ing apparel. In no other industry group were the average earnings 
of the lowest-paid workers less than $700 per year, and in both the 
oil industry and the transport and communications industry 
(including railways and port services), the lowest-paid workers 
received well over $1,200. 

Allowing for the usual factors that prevent complete labour 
mobility, it seems reasonable to assume that all persons receiving 
a wage (or net income in the case of own-account workers) * of less 
than $600 a year, would be willing to take employment as unskilled 
workers in one of these larger firms. 

On this basis we can divide the persons with jobs into those 
fully employed, i.e. those in the high-earnings sector, and those who, 
in the absence of better jobs, are forced into low-earnings occupa- 
tions—the underemployed. Only 56 per cent. of the 255,000 persons 
with jobs in Trinidad and Tobago were found to be in the high- 
sarnings sector when the above criteria were applied, and the re- 
maining 44 per cent. were underemployed. This compares with 
74 per cent. fully employed on the basis of hours worked. 

Underemployment was much more prevalent among women 
than among men, about one-third of the males and two-thirds of 


1 See also the section on the measurement of underemployment below. 

* These figures are derived from half-yearly establishment returns to 
the Central Statistical Office by all non-agricultural firms engaging ten 
persons or more. 

’ The labour-force survey provided data on gross incomes of own-account 
workers and employers. After some research it was decided to treat as 
having a net income of less than $600 per year: (a) all workers with a 
gross income of less than $600 ; (b) half of the workers with a gross income 
of between $600 and $1,200. 
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the females being in the low-earnings sector (61,000 males and 
51,000 females). The underemployed included 20,000 small farmers, 
23,000 petty traders, odd-jobbers and other own-account workers ; 
28,000 domestic workers (including domestic servants, yard boys, 
etc.) ; 27,000 other paid employees working very short time or at 
very low wage rates ; and 14,000 unpaid workers (13,000 family 
workers and 1,000 unpaid apprentices). 

In Barbados, Cumper also used the proportion of workers who 
earn “ less than would be earned by an unskilled worker in a full 
week at the standard rate ” as an indication of underemployment. 
He took the standard to be about $10.00 per week or $520 per 
annum because “ young people of age less than 20 will normally 
have earnings lower than the adult rate even when fully employed ” ; 
this analysis for Barbados was restricted to persons 20 years old 
and over (see table VI). 


TABLE VI. PROPORTION OF PERSONS 20 YEARS OLD AND OVER WITH 
JOBS, EARNING LESS THAN $520 PER ANNUM, BARBADOS 
(Percentages ) 





| April 1957 (crop time) September 1957 (hard times) 
Occupational group - _— 2 eres We 
|Both sexes| Males Femelesp Beth sexes} Males | Females) 
} | 


‘ — 

| | 
Pe 24.4 12.1 | 43.4 83.6 69.0 | 99.0 | 
Gti U . conse 39.3 | 22.1 | 63.9! 46.8 | 27.1 | 75.0 | 


All occupations ... . 33.0 17.8 | 55.6 59.5 | 40.3 84.2 
| | 


T 
| 
| 





eee — — 


It will be seen that underemployment in non-agricultural industries 
was surprisingly higher than in agriculture during the crop season. 
This further underscores the extreme importance of the sugar-cane 
industry in Barbados. 

The figures for Barbados (1955) can be compared roughly with 
those for Trinidad (1957) if persons under 20 years old are omitted 
from the latter. The standard income used in Trinidad was $600, 
as compared with the $520 in Barbados. No information is available 
to the writer to permit a comparison of the standards ; further it is 
unlikely that the treatment of own-account workers was uniform 
in the two islands. Bearing these points in mind, the following 
comparisons may be made: 42 per cent. of the workers 20 years 
old and over in Trinidad and Tobago and 60 per cent. of those in 
Barbados were receiving less than the “ standard income ” during 
the “ hard times ”. For males, the percentages were 30 for Trinidad 
and 40 for Barbados, while for females they were 68 and 84 respec- 
tively. 
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Information is not available for classifying the whole of the 
Jamaica labour force into high-earnings and low-earnings sectors, 
as has been done for Trinidad and Barbados, but in the 1953 survey 
information was obtained on the incomes of wage earners with 
jobs. These figures, which show extremely low wages as compared 
with Trinidad, were as follows: 18.6 per cent. of wage earners had 
an income of under $124 per year ; 27.2 per cent. had an income 
of between $124 and $237 per year and 26.3 per cent. an income 
of between $237 and $487 per year. Thus in Jamaica nearly three- 
quarters of all wage earners (72 per cent.) received less than $41 
per month ; in Trinidad in 1956, under 35 per cent. of wage earners 
received less than $50 per month. Deflating the 1956 Trinidad 
figures to allow for increases in wage rates between 1953 and 1956 
the situation in 1953 would be that 72 per cent. of wage earners in 
Jamaica received less than $487 per year and 35 per cent. in 
Trinidad received less than $526 per year. The high-earnings sector 
of the economy has no doubt been growing somewhat faster in 
Jamaica than in Trinidad and Tobago in the last few years, and 
this big difference in the proportion of wage earners in the low- 
wages sector has probably been reduced somewhat. However, it 
must be remembered that Jamaica has a higher price structure than 
Trinidad, so that a comparison on the basis of real wages must be 
even more favourable to Trinidad than is indicated by the above. 


Characteristics of High-Earnings and Low-Earnings Workers in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


It is extremely useful to study the main differences of the labour 
force characteristics of persons in the high-earnings and the low- 
earnings sectors in Trinidad and Tobago, for this might give us 
both a good indication of the employment situation in other units 
of the Federation and a fair indication of probable changes in the 
size and characteristics of our total labour force. 


(a) Sex. 


There is much more underemployment among women than 
among men. Thus 86.3 per cent. of the high-earnings category 
were men as against only 54.5 per cent. of the low-earnings category. 
There are a number of reasons for this. First, more opportunities 
for high-income work are traditionally available to men than to 
women. Secondly, a large part of the agricultural labour force is 
female and agricultural wages are relatively low. Thirdly, in many 
cases working women are not the chief support of a household but 
are merely supplementing the income of the male partner. It is 
significant, however, that a much smaller proportion of “ depen- 
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dent ” women work in households where the male partner is in the 
high-earnings sector though not in the highest income group. 


(b) Age. 

A considerably higher proportion of the underemployed males 
are in the lowest and highest age groups (i.e. less than 20 years and 
60 years old and over) than is the case in the fully employed group 
(table VII). It would appear, therefore, that in the case of males 
there is a relationship between age and income in the sense that 
young persons entering the labour force obtain low earnings but 
as they grow older their incomes increase, and then decline again 
when they reach 60 years and more of age. 


TABLE VII. BREAKDOWN OF HIGH AND LOW EARNINGS CATEGORIES 
BY AGE AND SEX 
( Percentages ) 


High earnings | Low earnings 
Age group — — - ae eae 
Both sexes} Males | Females|Both sexes| Males | Females| 


ane 25... F¥: 6.2 | 5.2| 12.3] 16.0 | 19.8 | 11.4 
2to24 ....... | 154 | 13.9 | 24.9] 12.7 | 14.0 | 11.2 
2to44 ....... | 53.5 | 54.4| 47.5 | 42.3 | 36.0 | 50.0 | 
45to59 ....... | 207 | 230] 13.7] 21.5 | 21.5] 21.6 | 
60 and over... ... 3.2 | 35| 16] 7.4] 87] 5.9 | 


All ages . . . | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 1100.0 |100.0 | 





(c) Industry. 

The preponderance of underemployment in agriculture is well 
known and does not need emphasising here. It arises, among paid 
employees, because of lower wage rates, fewer work periods, 
seasonality of work, etc., and among other workers in agriculture 
because of the large numbers of unpaid family helpers and small, 
inefficient farmers. This situation is presented in table VIII. 


(d) Occupation. 

Apart from confirming the preponderance of agricultural 
workers in the low-income sector, the classification by occupation 
given in table IX is important in drawing attention to the con- 
siderable importance of domestic service among women in the low- 
income sector ; here nearly one-third of the women are in the 
occupational group “domestic, personal and related services ”. 
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TABLE VIII. BREAKDOWN OF HIGH AND LOW EARNINGS CATEGORIES 
BY INDUSTRY AND SEX 














(Serematagee) 
| High earnings | Low earnings | 
Industry | ™ } | 
| |Both sexes| Males | aa se xes| Males * | a 
|--— ~ a a 
Agriculture ...... 10.9 11.9 4.8 | 46.9 58.5 | 34.4 
| Mining and quarrying . 7 1 tae 1.4 0.7 1.1 0.2 
| Manufacturing .... | 17.9 | 185 | 13.8] 13.8 | 13.7 | 13.9 
Construction, 
electricity, etc. ... 16.3 18.4 3.4 4.3 7.2 1.0 
oo ee 13.3 11.0 | 27.6 9.5 8.9 | 10.0 
a : ines | 
Transport, storage and | 
communication ... | 10.5 | 11.7 | 3.1 1.8 3.3 0.2 | 
De ee Sw HG 21.2 17:3 | 45.9 | 23.1 7.3 | 40.2 | 
| — a 
| All industries . . . 100. 0 100.0 0 100. 0 100.0 |100.0 100. 0 | 





TABLE IX. BREAKDOWN OF HIGH AND LOW EARNINGS CATEGORIES 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
( Percentages ) 





High earnings Low earnings 

Occupation con, 2s aie ee 

Both sexes} Males | Females) Both cones Males | Females | 
| | | 

| — 





Professional, technical 
and related ..... 6.8 4.8 | 19.1 1.5 0.8 2.2 


Managerial and admin- 
istrative, clerical and 





ee 17.9 | 15.4 | 33.8 2.7 3.8 1.5 
Sales workers ..... 8.4 | 6.7 | 19.5) 11.1 8.4 | 14.1 
Farmers, fishermen, etc. 7.8 8.5 3.8 | 43.4 53.4 | 32.5 | 

| Workers operating trans- 

Ss at eraser" ts 8.0 9.3 | — 1.3 aS — 

| Workers in mines, 

quarries and related . 40 | 46) 0.3 0.2 0.4; — 
Craftsmen, production 

process workers, lab- 
ourers on oe ok at 40.8 45.0 13.9 22.3 27.5 16.6 | 


| 
Service occupations (excl. - 
domestic services) . . 3.7 4.1 1.3 0.5 0.6 | 0.4 


related services .. . 2.4 1.4 8.3 17.0 2.5 | 32.7 


— 


All occupations . . . | 100.0 |100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 


| 
| Domestic, personal and 
| 
} 
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This group is especially important in urban and semi-urban areas 
where it is the counterpart of female underemployment in agri- 
culture in rural areas. 


(e) Status. 

Nearly 28 per cent. of low-earnings workers were self-employed 
as against only 8 per cent. of the high-income workers. The relation- 
ship between own-account work and low earnings is well demon- 
strated, too, by the fact that nearly three-quarters of all own- 
account workers were in the low-earnings sector while less than 
one-third of all paid employees were underemployed. The fact 
is that, in the absence of any unemployment or social security 
benefits, most persons who are unable to obtain employment as 
paid employees are forced into low-earnings self-employment rather 
than remain totally unemployed.! 

A significant feature of the labour force situation brought out 
by table X is that the proportion of men and of women in each status 
is not very different in either sector. While, therefore, it is true that 
own-account work is higher in the low-earnings sector, and that 
underemployment is higher among women than among men, it is 


TABLE X. BREAKDOWN OF HIGH AND LOW EARNINGS CATEGORIES 
BY STATUS AND SEX 
( Percentages ) 





High earnings Low earnings 

Status = aa | ————__—_—— —— 

Both sexes} Males Females|Both sexes| Males Females | 
| SOPs iidslall MME MSL bicdaik GAMA, 
Paid employees ... . 88.6 | 89.1 | 85.4 | 56.1 | 57.1 | 54.9 | 
Unpaid apprentices. . — — — | 1.2 1.2 | 1.0 | 
Unpaid family workers. | — — — | 11.7 8.0 | 16.4 | 

| Self-employed or own- 
account workers. . . 8.4 7.8 | 12.1 27.8 | 29.2 | 26.2 | 

| Employes ...... 3.0 | 31] 24] 3.2) 45] 15] 
} | | 
—EE o — TN | 

a 100.0 (100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 





not true (as has sometimes been assumed) that the high rate of 
underemployment among women occurs because so many women 
are own-account workers and presumably sharing their time be- 
tween their own-account occupation and housekeeping. 


1 See W. A. Lewis: “Employment Policy in an Underdeveloped Area”, 
in Social and Economic Studies, Vol. 7, No. 3, Sep. 1958. 
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(f) Hours Worked. 


Although the number of hours worked is not in itself a very 
satisfactory measure of underemployment, the cross-classification 
of income by hours worked shows that there is a high correlation 
between the two (see table XI). Thus taking the two sexes together 
2 per cent. of high earners worked under 16 hours as against 20 per 
cent. of the low earners. The differences between the sexes in this 
analysis were not very large. 


TABLE XI. 


BREAKDOWN OF 


HIGH AND LOW EARNINGS CATEGORIES 


BY HOURS OF WORK AND SEX 


(Percentages ) 





Hours worked in last week 





Nil. 
1 to 16 hours 
17 to 32 


33 hours and over 





All hours worked . 


High earnings Low earnings 





| 

| | 
[Both sexes} Males | Females|Both sexes; Males | Females 
q 


wed T. 


| 
| 


5.3 | 53| 47| 5.7 | 64] 5.0 | 
2.3 | 21| 3.8| 20.0 | 18.6 | 21.3 | 
7.2 | 7.0] 9.0} 24.8 | 25.1 | 24.4 
85.1 | 85.6 | 82.4 | 49.6 | 49.9 | 49.3 | 


100.0 |100.0 !100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 /100.0 





A further breakdown of the low-earnings sector into agricultural 
and non-agricultural (i.e. industrial) workers (table XII), confirms 
the shorter hours in agriculture. 


TABLE XII. BREAKDOWN OF LOW-EARNINGS CATEGORY BY HOURS OF 


WORK, 


SEX AND INDUSTRIAL 


SECTOR 
(Percentages ) 





Hours worked in last week | All workers [~~~ 


Did not work 
| 1 to 16 hours 
| 17 to 32 


33 hours and over 
| 


| Al hours worked; 1 


~ 
20.0 
24.8 
49.6 


00.0 


Agricultural workers Non-agricultural workers 


|Both sexes Males Females|Both sexes| Males | Females 
° } 


6.2 6.9 4.9 5.4 5.8 5.1 
27.1 | 23.1 | 34.2 | 14.3 | 13.4 | 14.9 
30.1 | 29.9 | 30.3 | 20.5 | 19.4 | 21.4 
36.5 | 39.9 | 30.5 | 59.7 | 61.4 | 58.5 
100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 
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(g) Job Tenure. 


As is to be expected, a higher proportion of the high-earnings 
workers had regular permanent jobs than is the case for low- 
earnings workers (see table XIII). Somewhat surprisingly, however, 
the differences were not very large, the proportions being 91 per 
cent. of high-earnings workers and 87 per cent. of low-earnings 
workers. Also somewhat unexpected is the fact that in each sector 
the proportion of females in the labour force who held regular jobs 
was higher than the proportion of males. 


TABLE XIII. BREAKDOWN OF HIGH AND LOW EARNINGS CATEGORIES 
BY JOB TENURE AND SEX 


( Percentages ) 














| High earnings Low earnings 
Job tenure ~ ae oe | a a — 
— sexes| Males Females) Both sexes Males Females 
SS — j —— 
| ee! 8° ES Pee | 90.5 | 95.9 | 86.9 | 83.4 | 90.7 | 
| Temporary ......| 66 | 7.2/ 29| 85 | 113] 5.5 
| Seasonal ....... 0.2 0.2 0.1 16 | 1.6] 1.6 | 
| Intermittent ..... | 11 | 13] 03| 07 | 12] 0.1 | 
| Casual,etc....... | 0.9 0.9 | 0.8 | 2.4 | 2.6 | 2% | 
| —— — _—_—_—_|— _—___— weet 
| All types . . . | 100.0 /100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 1.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 
’ 








Temporary, seasonal, intermittent and casual employment were 
all less important in the high-earnings than in the low-earnings 
sector. Less than 2 per cent. of the low-earnings workers and hardly 
any of the high-earnings workers reported their employment as 
seasonal. Seasonal employment is, however, primarily a feature of 
low-earnings agricultural employment, and the separate classifica- 
tion of this group in table XIII shows a somewhat higher incidence. 
Nevertheless seasonal employment was low in this analysis and 
this is noteworthy in view of the fact that it has always been 
considered as one of the main problems of underemployment. On 
the other hand the enumeration was carried out in November and 
many of the persons who work seasonally in the sugar-cane crop 
season (January to June) may have been out of the labour force, 
i.e. neither working nor looking for work, or may have reported 
their out-of-crop jobs as intermittent or casual rather than seasonal. 


(h) Separate Jobs Held. 


An interesting aspect of underemployment is the extent to 
which low-earnings in their main occupation force persons to 
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TABLE XIV. BREAKDOWN OF LOW-EARNINGS CATEGORY BY JOB 
TENURE, SEX AND INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 


( Percentages ) 





| 
Agricultural workers Non-agricultural workers 
| | 
Job tenure All workers 


Both sexes; Males Females| Both sexes} Males Females| 
| 


EE ak. ive ed? 87.3 | 86.7 | 88.5 86.5 | 79.3 | 91.8 | 
Temporary .. . % 6.9 8.0 5.0 9.8 | 15.4] 5.7 
Seasonal. .... 3.1 2.7 3.8 0.3 0.2 0.4 
Intermittent... be 0.3 0.4 0.1 1.0 2.1 0.1 
Casual, etc. ... : 2.4 2.2 y 2.3 3.0 1.8 


All types . . .!| 100.0 100.0 (100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 |100.0 


perform several jobs, e.g. small farming or petty jobbing in addition 
to a regular job. Table XV shows that the holding of two or more 
jobs at a time was not common, though it was higher in the low- 
earnings sector. 

The number of persons holding three jobs or more was neg- 
ligible. It is interesting to note that multiple jobs were more 
common among males than females, and that the difference between 
the sexes was appreciable in the low-earnings sector. 


Other Indicators of Underemployment. 


Information available on employment status for Jamaica, and 
job tenure for Barbados, gives some further indication of the 
extent of underemployment in these units as compared with 
Trinidad. 


TABLE XV. BREAKDOWN OF HIGH-EARNINGS CATEGORIES AND 
LOW-EARNINGS CATEGORIES BY NUMBER OF JOBS HELD AND SEX 


( Percentages ) 


High earnings Low earnings 

| Number of jobs held j l | 

| Both sexes | Males | Females} Both sexes | Males | Females 
| | 


| 


ee a Athens. ~) 5 a one 94.9 94.6 | 97.3 89.5 83.7 | 95.8 | 
eae ee es ee 4.9 5. y ly 10.1 15.6 4.1 | 


Three or more .... 0.2 02; — 0.4 0.6 0.1 


100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 (100.0 |100.0 


Ts ona 100.0 
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(a) Status. 
A highly significant difference between the Jamaican and the 


Trinidad employment situations is seen when the labour force is 
classified by status (table XVI).? 


TABLE XVI. PERSONS WITH JOBS IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO AND IN 
JAMAICA, BY STATUS AND SEX, 1957 
( Percentages ) 





All Wage Unpaid Ounr 


account | Employers 
statuses earners workers Employ 
| workers 


! 


Both sexes : 
Trinidad 
bago 

Jamaica . 
Males : 


Trinidad and To- 
bago 


Jamaica . 


Females : 


Trinidad and To- 


bago 


Jamaica 





In Trinidad and Tobago wage earners represent a much higher 
proportion of the total workers than in Jamaica, and conversely 
own-account workers are much more numerous in Jamaica. 

In the discussion on Trinidad and Tobago above it was de- 
monstrated that the size of the own-account worker class is a fair 
indication of underemployment as persons unable to obtain suitable 
jobs as paid employees are often forced into own-account occupa- 
tions. This is confirmed by the low incidence of own-account work 
in developed countries with a high level of employment; in the 
United Kingdom, with full employment in 1951, 90 per cent. of the 
economically active population were salary and wage earners 
and in Canada in 1958 the proportion was 82 per cent. 


1 This comparison is restricted by the absence of detailed information 
for the “ labour force” in Jamaica but, from the examination possible, it 
does not appear that the “labour force” and the “ gainfully occupied ” 
populations differ significantly in terms of the proportions in each status 
group. The proportions in table XVI are based on the “ gainfully occupied ” 
for Jamaica. 
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The higher incidence of own-account work in Jamaica confirms, 
therefore, that there is a great deal more underemployment in 
that island than in Trinidad and Tobago. The cross-classification 
by sex is also interesting—in Trinidad only 18 per cent. of the males 
were own-account workers, while the proportion for females was 
nearly twice as large (32 per cent.) ; in Jamaica, however, there was 
a higher incidence of own-account employment among men than 
among women (35 per cent. as against 28 per cent.). 


(b) Job Tenure. 

In Barbados persons with jobs were classified as regular workers 
or casual workers, on the basis of their own classification, “ except 
that ‘so called’ casual workers who had in fact worked continuously 
and full-time for the same employer for two months were set 
down as ‘regular’ workers ”. In the April survey 23 per cent. of the 
workers in urban areas were classified as casual, and there was 
little variation in the proportion over the year. In the rural areas 
casual workers represented 30 per cent. of the total in April and 
42 per cent. in hard times. Thus in hard times about 65 per cent. 
of all workers were regular. 

In Trinidad and Tobago the proportion regularly employed is 
estimated at 89 per cent. Even allowing for possible differences in 
treatment of fringe cases, therefore, regular employment is a great 
deal higher in Trinidad than in Barbados, and undoubtedly in the 
other units. 


(c) Seasonal Variation in the Labour Force. 


There is an important seasonal variation in employment in 
those islands in which agriculture, especially a single important 
crop, is the mainstay of the economy. Thus, in Barbados, as said 
earlier, labour force participation rates increased from 54 per cent. 
in hard times to 60 per cent. in the sugar-cane crop season, whereas 
in Trinidad, in which agriculture is relatively unimportant, there 
was hardly any change in the participation rates. 

Table XVII gives some indication of the considerable improve- 
ment in the employment situation during the crop season in Bar- 
bados. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASURING UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


While the above data give a fairly good indication of the 
employment situation in the West Indies, it is useful to draw 
attention to some of the special problems in analysing the situa- 
tion in the area. 
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TABLE XVII. SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
IN BARBADOS 1957 
(Thousands ) 





Sugar-cane cro Hard times 
P 


Characteristic — — 


] j 
Both sexes| Men Women |Both sexes) Men | Women 


| J 


Fully employed . . . . | 58.9 | 36.5 | 22.4] 40.1 | 25.3 | 14.7 | 


Partly employed (less 


than 40 hours) .. . 15.0 8.7 | 26.5 | 12.4 | 14.1 


Total employees . . . ) 42.8 : 66.6 | 37.7 | 28.8 | 


Unemployed seeking ' ie ee ene 
Oa. |» te fskm « §3 : : 3.6 3.6 
Unemployed willing to 

Was st as + . : w a 5.3 


Unemployed available for 
work . 


Workers (10 yrs. old and 
over) with earnings less 
than $10.00 per week 


14.5 388 | 14.8 





The Measurement of Unemployment 


The method of classification which treats as unemployed all 
persons completely without jobs but seeking work in a given week 
has the advantage of ensuring an objective classification, and the 
estimates of unemployment given above for the various islands are 
therefore reasonably consistent. This definition is, however, very 
restricted. In Trinidad and Tobago, for example, this group 
included only those persons who, during the survey week did no 
work ! at all, but either (a) looked for work or were awaiting the 
results of previous applications or (6) wanted work, but did not 
look for work because they knew of no suitable vacancies, or were 
temporarily ill. 

To relate the activity “seeking work ” to a single week is per- 
haps too restrictive for many purposes in view of the circumstances 
existing in the West Indies. It would be expected that during a 
period of rapid economic activity when there is fairly rapid job 
placement, and in countries where, because of unemployment 
insurance schemes or well-organised labour exchanges, people 

1 Work was taken as (a) all work with pay, whether as an employee, an 
employer, or an own-account worker, and (6) work without pay in a family 
farm or business for 17 hours or more in the week, or as an unpaid apprentice. 
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normally register their unemployment or desire for work fre- 
quently, reference to one week’s activity would be adequate. These 
circumstances do not obtain in general in any of the islands of the 
West Indies Federation at the present time, and many persons 
willing and able to work may therefore take no action to seek work 
for fairly long periods. Although in theory they should be included 
in the category “ wanted work but knew of no suitable employ- 
ment ” they might easily be left out of the labour force entirely. 

For this reason, in the November 1957 survey in Trinidad and 
Tobago, all persons without jobs were asked whether they had 
looked for work at any time during the previous three months and, 
if so, whether they still wanted work. A further 8,000 persons were 
classified as “seeking work” when this category was added, so 
that the Jabour force was 283,000 persons instead of 275,000, and 
of these 28,000 or 10 per cent. were seeking work, as against 7 per 
cent. on the more restricted definition. 

But it is clear that, whether a week or a longer period is used, 
unemployment, defined to cover only those persons without jobs 
but actively seeking work, is not the major employment problem 
in the West Indies. For this reason more general estimates of 
unemployment have been attempted for Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Barbados but the definitions used have not been 
uniform. 

In Barbados it was decided to treat as unemployed all those 
who were neither employed, nor fell into one of the categories 
(such as housewives, retired persons, school-children or disabled 
persons) which put them outside of the normal working force. 
However, since the residue would include a number of persons 
who were voluntarily idle, all persons who stated that they were 
unwilling to work “ at the current rates in their usual occupation ” 
were considered as “ unemployed, not available for work ”. When 
these were excluded the remainder were called the “ unemployed 
available for work ”. 

One objection to this approach is that it omits all those classified 
as housewives, retired persons or school-children, even if they are 
willing to take employment. There seems little justification for the 
omission of these groups ; certainly the experience in Trinidad does 
not indicate that they are unlikely to enter the labour force when 
employment opportunities increase. 

In Jamaica an estimate of general unemployment was derived 
for 1953, which included, in addition to the persons seeking work, 
(a) persons normally economically active but not working or 
seeking work during the survey week, and (6) own-account workers 
temporarily inactive. Both (a) and (b) must include some persons 
unwilling to work during the survey week, and it is doubtful 
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whether there can be any justification for treating these as un- 
employed. 

In Trinidad and Tobago in the 1955 to 1957 surveys it was de- 
cided not to attempt to obtain a single estimate of un employment 
but to identify persons “ without jobs and seeking work ” as a min- 
imum or lower limit of unemployment, and to provide sufficient 
detail about the remainder of the population—and especially about 
the underemployed—to permit estimates of unemployment suitable 
for any particular use to be built up by the users. Since then, in 
April 1959, the Manpower Unit of the Ministry of Labour has had 
a sample survey carried out in which persons were classified as 
unemployed if they had no jobs and answered “Yes” to the 
questions : “ Do you want work and, if so, are you available for 
work ?” 

This approach leaves it entirely to the respondent to decide 
if he is unemployed, and therefore cannot be relied upon to give 
consistent results. 

It will be seen, then, that while the “ seeking work ” approach 
does not provide estimates which are suitable for all purposes, the 
definitions used to derive more general unemployment estimates 
are also unsatisfactory. In addition, the advantages of uniformity 
between the units, and consistency over time, do not hold for the 
general estimates of unemployment so far derived. 

The difficulty of deriving any generally acceptable unemploy- 
ment estimate is of course well known. Thus Cumper in his report, 
although preferring the “available for work” approach, drew 
attention to the fact that the intensity with which people want 
work was very variable, and that a “ fairly objective ” line could 
be drawn between those actually seeking work and those merely 
willing to work. Similarly, the Jamaican 1953 report drew attention 
to the difficulty of defining unemployment in conditions such as 
those prevailing in Jamaica and added that “the number of un- 
employed in a given week, even if accurately known, has much less 
significance in these conditions than an indication of the degree of 
underemployment ”. 

This last point is well demonstrated by the fact that, although 
Trinidad in 1957 was undoubtedly better off economically than 
Jamaica in 1953, or Barbados in 1957, the estimates of unemploy- 
ment whether based on “ seeking work ” or on some more general 
approach are very similar for the three units. On the other hand 
all measures of underemployment used show clearly that the 
employment situation in Trinidad was better than in the other 
units. From this one can also conclude that improvements in the 
employment situation with time will be more clearly demonstrated 
by a study of underemployment than of unemployment data. 
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The Measurement of Underemployment } 


Hours Worked. 


One of the most usual measures of underemployment is the 
number of hours worked in a week. This measure could give mis- 
leading results if the survey were carried out in a week that was not 
typical. If underemployment is to be measured in terms of time, 
it would seem that some indication of the number of months 
worked in a long period should also be collected. No such informa- 
tion was obtained in the Trinidad surveys, but the study of the 
number of hours “ normally worked in a week ” is probably just 
as useful. 

Another objection to reliance on “ hours worked ” as a guide 
to underemployment is that many persons working less than a full 
week may be unwilling or unable to work longer hours, and are 
therefore not underemployed from the point of view of the labour 
market. There would therefore be a tendency for these figures to 
overestimate underemployment. Thus in Trinidad and Tobago 
one-quarter of the persons who normally work less than 33 hours 
stated that they did not want to work more hours, while three- 
quarters were willing to work longer hours if work was available. 

On the other hand length of time worked, whether hours per 
week or months per year, is likely, in underdeveloped countries, 
to minimise underemployment, because so many persons spend 
long hours in unremunerative and low-productivity jobs, often 
for the very reason that their jobs are unremunerative. This is 
particularly true of small farmers, petty traders and other own- 
account workers. Consider, for example, the petty trader who 
keeps a one-door shop open from early morning to late evening 
every day of the week, and is available throughout these hours 
to serve customers but sells only a negligible sum per day. This is 
an extremely important drawback, for it is conceivable that a 
worsening in the employment situation could lead to more hours’ 
being worked ; for example a skilled worker who loses his job and 
is forced into own-account work will probably work more hours 
for less income. 


Income Earned. 


The level of income earned is therefore a more satisfactory 
basis for measuring underemployment in underdeveloped countries 





1 See the resolution on the subject adopted by the Ninth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in The Ninth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, I.L.O., 1957) (mimeographed), p. 82. Also 
“The Measurement of Underemployment ”, in International Labour Re- 
view, Vol. LX XVI, No. 4, Oct. 1957, especially pp. 351-357. 
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than the number of hours worked. The use of hours worked in 
studying the employment situation is justified in those circum- 
stances where the income of a given class of workers is increased 
in general by working longer hours. This is not necessarily so in 
underdeveloped countries. Professor W. A. Lewis? has stated 
that— 

Most countries in the early stages of economic development have not one 
economy but two. They have a high-wage economy and a low-earnings 
economy. Broadly speaking, in the high-wage economy we find people 
employed by plantations, factories, mines, large-scale transportation and so 
forth. And in the low-earnings economy we find people in family farms, 
handicrafts, domestic servants, petty traders, casual labour and so on... . 
The actual wage in the high-wage sector is always significantly above the 
earnings in the low-earnings sector, seldom less than 50 per cent. more. 


In these circumstances a substantial increase in earnings may be 
obtained by a shift from the low to the high-earnings sector, without 
any increase, and indeed even with a decrease, in hours worked. 

The method used to separate the Trinidad labour force into 
high-earnings workers and low-earnings workers is of course only a 
first rough approach to the problem. In classifying persons as 
underemployed consideration could well be given to whether 
persons with low earnings are willing and able to earn more and, as 
was done in the Barbados study, young persons (and perhaps old 
persons) could be treated separately. In addition, it might be useful 
to adopt a number of refinements, such as using a different standard 
income for males and females, and for agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural workers ; and to allow for some of the benefits, such as 
cheap housing, free or cheap medical attention and so on, which 
some workers enjoy. 

An important problem for persons seeking to measure under- 
employment on the basis of income is that underemployed workers 
are often difficult to separate from persons completely unemployed 
and those who are not in the labour force at all. The reason is that 
they often work irregularly, while a large proportion of them do 
not consider themselves as employed. An example of those who 
consider themselves as unemployed are skilled and semi-skilled 
workers who have previously worked in high-earnings jobs but are 
now unable to obtain employment in that sector and are forced to 
make a living, often as own-account workers, in the low-earnings 
sector. These persons as a rule continue to seek employment in 
the high-earnings sector, often for months and years, while working 
for a low income, and will usually classify themselves as unemployed. 
This is in fact a type of underemployment which has not been 


1W. A. Lewis: “ Employment Policy in an Underdeveloped Area”, in 
Social and Economic Studies, Vol. 7, No. 3, Sep. 1958. 


3 
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measured in Trinidad, i.e. underemployment resulting from persons 
being forced to work in lower occupations than the ones for which 
they are trained. 

An example of underemployed persons who regard themselves 
as not in the labour force are housewives engaged in dressmaking, 
poultry-rearing or other activity at home for money, but as a 
subsidiary to their main activity of housekeeping. 

It is obviously preferable to include these persons in the labour 
force and show them as underemployed ; though some of them 
will be “ voluntarily underemployed ” in the sense that under ex- 
isting conditions they would not want to devote more time and energy 
to their labour-force activities at the expense of their housekeeping. 

The fact that the respondents themselves often do not consider 
themselves as having jobs has led to difficulties in classifying them 
consistently in labour force surveys. Although the enumerators 
would classify them as “ with jobs” if they were aware of their 
labour-force activities, unless they are carefully interrogated by 
the enumerators these respondents often do not mention their 
economic activity and are therefore either omitted from the labour 
force or shown as unemployed. The labour-force classification is 
therefore affected to some extent by the zeal of the enumerator, 
and this varies from one enumerator to another and from time 
to time. This problem no doubt exists in all countries, but in cir- 
cumstances such as those existing in the West Indies there is 
sure to be a much larger proportion of the adult population in 
this border-line group than in more advanced countries, and cons- 
equently inconsistent classification is a much more serious prob- 
lem. Indeed, it is now clear that for this reason irregular or in- 
dependent and infrequent labour-force surveys do not provide an 
efficient estimate of change in the labour force in the West Indies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having surveyed the economic and employment conditions of 
the various units of the Federation, we may now consider what are 
the likely effects on the future employment situation of (a) econ- 
omic development, and (+) migration (both between the Federation 
and other countries and between the various units of the Federation). 


Economic Development 


As already stated, Jamaica and Trinidad are the two units 
which are sure to experience appreciable economic development 
in the immediate future. Because as many as 44 per cent. of those 
with jobs in Trinidad and Tobago are underemployed in terms of 
income earned (and the proportion in Jamaica is appreciably 
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higher), an increase in the number of.better-paid jobs resulting 
from this economic development will not lead directly to a reduction 
in unemployment in the short run but to a shift of employment to 
the high-earnings sector from the low-earnings sector and from 
outside the labour force.? 

This, in fact, will mean a shift from agricultural to non-agri- 
cultural employment, from own-account and unpaid family work 
to paid employment and, among paid employees, from small firms 
to large firms. The other characteristics of underemployment 
described above should also diminish in their relative importance. 
Thus we will expect paid employees to be employed on average for 
longer hours per week, and for more months in the year, though 
women are likely to continue to work shorter hours than men. 
Similarly irregular and casual work should decline and so should 
employment, among women, as domestic servants.? 

But, as opportunities for high-earnings employment increase, 
there is likely to be a decline in the over-all labour-force participa- 
tion rates, especially through the withdrawal of dependent women 
and to a smaller extent, of young persons, from very low-earnings 
occupations.* This may well lead to a decline in total employment.‘ 


1A good indication of this shifting within the labour force is available 
from a study of a sub-sample of the Trinidad and Tobago labour-force survey 
of November 1956, which was re-enumerated in March 1957, i.e. during the 
sugar-cane crop season. It is true that because of the seasonal nature of 
employment in sugar-cane farming and sugar manufacturing many persons 
have developed a regular seasonal pattern of work, in which they are engaged 
in the sugar industry for half of the year and in some other occupation in 
the other half. Nevertheless, the existence of this pattern does not invalidate 
the conclusions that can be drawn from the following figures. The number 
of jobs as paid employees increased by about 10,000 between November 
1956 and March 1957—the majority of these additional jobs paying wages 
of more than $600 a year. But this increase led to a reduction of only 2,500 
in unemployment, although about 20,000 or so were unemployed and seeking 
work at the time. The remaining 7,500 jobs were filled by 1,000 persons not 
previously in the labour force, and by 6,500 persons previously in the labour 
force but not as paid employees, comprising 1,000 formerly unpaid appren- 
tices, 2,000 unpaid family workers and 3,500 small-scale own-account work- 
ers—all presumably in the low-earnings underemployed sector. 

? The Puerto Rico Planning Board in its 1957 Economic Report to the 
Governor emphasised this point, claiming that “ economic development at a 
rapid pace can be accomplished only by changing the structure of a given 
economy so that the preponderance of employment in the low wage is 
shifted to the high wage sector ”. 

* An interesting example of this in the West Indies is a growing reluctance 
on the part of workers to accept employment at low wage rates and a con- 
sequent shortage of agricultural labour at times. The cause of this develop- 
ment in Trinidad and Jamaica is no doubt the growing opportunities for 
high-wage employment. But it has been observed in the smaller, poorer 
units as well, probably because of the counter-attractions of emigration and 
the comparatively higher wage rates in nearby islands which are becoming 
more accessible. 


4 Total employment, as well as labour-force participation rates, did in 


(footnote continued overlea/) 
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Of special interest are the likely effects of economic development 
on unemployment. In the long run the aim will no doubt be the 
achievement of full employment, with rates of unemployment as 
low as they have been in the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Canada for most of the post-war period. But in the short run, 
since unemployment tends to be higher in the towns (where there 
is less opportunity for underemployment and job-sharing than in 
agricultural areas), we would expect unemployment to tend to rise 
with increasing urbanisation.! The incidence of unemployment is 
also likely to increase for other reasons. First, with higher family 
incomes more persons, while seeking employment, will be able to 
afford to stay unemployed rather than engage in some form of 
underemployment. Secondly, with more high-wage employment 
and in general greater economic activity, persons who formerly 
remained outside the labour force because there were so few 
opportunities for suitable employment may actively seek work. 
Finally, frictional unemployment, occurring because people are 
seeking to shift to higher-paid jobs, is likely to increase when there 
are more opportunities for such shifts.? 

On the other hand, if, as suggested above, over-all labour- 
force participation rates decline at first, then, given the number 
of jobs, the incidence of unemployment may well decline. The 
available information therefore gives no firm indication of what 
is likely to happen to unemployment in the short run. 

The probability that economic development will not itself 
cause any rapid decrease in unemployment is an extremely im- 
portant matter for persons concerned with economic development 
in underdeveloped territories in general. It means that in assessing 


fact decline in Puerto Rico between 1950 and 1957, during a period of rapid 
development. In 1950, of the civilian population 14 years old and over, 
46 per cent. were employed. By 1954 the population had declined because 
of excessive emigration and the proportion employed had fallen to 43 per 
cent. In 1956 and 1957 the civilian population had risen appreciably above 
the 1950 figure, and the proportion with jobs had declined yet further to 
42 and 41 per cent. respectively. Nor was this fall in employment at the 
expense of increasing unemployment, for during the same period the total 
labour-force participation rates declined as well, the rates being 53 per cent. 
in 1950, 50 per cent. in 1954, and 48 per cent. in 1956 and 1957. 


1There will be a tendency to further urbanisation as new firms and 
industries are likely to develop in and around the existing towns and big 
centres. This in turn could well lead to a number of social problems such 
as overcrowding and slums, crime and juvenile delinquency. 


2In Puerto Rico unemployment increased from 13.1 per cent. of the 
labour force in 1950 to 15.9 per cent. in 1952. Thereafter it declined to 
14.6 in 1954 and 13.2 per cent. in 1956 and 1957, but has remained above the 
1950 figure throughout. This experience is instructive, but generalisations 
from Puerto Rico would be dangerous because of the country’s special 
association with the United States. 
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the results of any economic development programmes it is “ the 
success that we have in creating employment that is relevant 
rather than our failure in reducing unemployment in a short period 
of a decade or so ”.4 

This point needs emphasising, for it has been the traditional 
point of view that the aim of any economic development programme 
in the West Indies should be to create a sufficient number of jobs 
to reduce unemployment to the point where it no longer represents 
a serious problem. For example Cumper, in his report on the 
Barbados labour-force surveys, derived an estimate of the number 
of jobs which a development programme for that island should 
aim at creating by reference to unemployment only ; and the author 
stated in 1956 ? that “ in a country [the West Indies} where general 
unemployment is fairly high, the most immediate problem will be 
to provide new jobs to ease chronic unemployment, while the 
problems of frictional unemployment, seasonal unemployment 
and underemployment will be, in the immediate future, of only 
secondary importance for policy purposes ”.* 


Migration 


Migration is likely to affect Jamaica and Trinidad in quite 
different ways. As regards migration between the West Indies 
and other countries, it is conceivable that Jamaica will continue 
to have an appreciable outward movement for some years. On 
the other hand there is unlikely to be any appreciable net emigra- 
tion from Trinidad and Tobago. The other units of the Federation 
may, like Jamaica, tend to lose through migration to other countries 
especially the United Kingdom. Such outward migration will, of 
course, reduce the problem of overpopulation and underemploy- 
ment and, if it assumes considerable proportions, Jamaica may 
well overcome its worst problems earlier than might otherwise be 
expected. Emigration, however, has its costs for a country seeking 
to develop rapidly, the principal one being the likelihood of losing 
just those skilled and semi-skilled workers than are in short supply. 


1W. A. Lewis, loc. cit. 


2 J. HarEwoop : “ A System of Labour Force Statistics ”, in Social and 
Economic Studies, Vol. 5, No. 1, Mar. 1956. 

8’ Although we are concerned here with the question of how economic 
development will affect the size and structure of the labour force, an in- 
teresting and indeed vital problem for the planners will be how the size and 
structure of the labour force is likely to affect economic development. This 
is so because an important limiting factor to the rapid development of under- 
developed countries is the availability of adequate numbers of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, and one of the characteristics of such countries is the 
shortage of such workers. 
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Migration between the various units is also likely to be ex- 
tremely important, especially in view of the large differences in 
prosperity between Trinidad and Jamaica on the one hand and the 
smaller units on the other. With the complete freedom of move- 
ment of persons between the units that will exist from 1963, a 
movement may develop from the poorer units to Trinidad in 
particular, and to a lesser extent to Jamaica, similar to the exodus 
from rural to urban and industrial centres in other countries.’ 
There is indeed already a significant drift of persons from some of 
the neighbouring units to Trinidad. Any important immigration 
into these two units will necessarily, in the short run, offset the 
effects of economic development on the employment situation. 

This brings us to a consideration of the future of the smaller 
units, a problem in which Trinidad and Tobago must, for the above 
reasons, be vitally interested. At present it is precisely these smaller 
and poorer islands in which comparatively little is being done to 
develop the economy. Unless positive action on a much larger 
scale is taken soon, these islands must seek to overcome their 
problems of overpopulation and underemployment by more and 
more migration both to the United Kingdom and to other countries 
outside the West Indies, as well as to Trinidad and perhaps 
Jamaica. 

While some such migration is to be expected in any case, this 
can be no final solution to the problems of the West Indies ? but 
will prove detrimental to both the smaller islands themselves and 
the larger units—especially Trinidad. There is therefore urgent 
need for the economic development of these smaller islands on a 
scale large enough to cope in some measure with the problems with 
which we are concerned. It is outside the scope of this article to 
go into the questions of who should take action and what form 


1 This movement is likely to affect Trinidad much more than Jamaica 
for a number of reasons, First, Jamaica is far removed from the other units, 
and historically there has been little movement of persons between that 
island and the other units. On the other hand, Trinidad has always received 
large numbers of persons from the other islands. The last census of popula- 
tion showed that the percentage of population born in the other islands of the 
Federation was 9.5 for Trinidad and Tobago (1946), as against less than 
0.1 for Jamaica (1943). The second reason is that Jamaica (much more than 
Trinidad) has a population problem of its own, and for many years it will 
no doubt want to be a net loser through emigration rather than receive 
immigrants from the smaller territories. Finally, the fact that Trinidad is 
the seat of the capital of the Federation is sure, in itself, to lead to a tendency 
for would-be migrants from the smaller islands to go there. 


2 The conclusion that migration could provide no final solution to the 
problems of overpopulation was also stressed by the Technical Conference 
on the Demographic Problems of the Caribbean (Trinidad 1957). Their 
conclusions are summarised in Population Bulletin (Population Reference 
Bureau Inc.), Vol. XIV, No. 2, Apr., 1958. 
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this action might assume. It might be noted, however, that at the 
present time the federal Government has neither the finances nor 
the powers to cope with the problem on behalf of the smaller units. 

The problem is indeed an urgent one and, since Jamaica and 
Trinidad are already both committed to even greater efforts to 
encourage economic development, it might well be that the chal- 
lenge facing the West Indies to improve the economic welfare of 
its people will resolve itself into a challenge to influence the rapid 
economic development of the smaller units. 








The New Zealand System of Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration 


by 
The Hon. Sir Arthur TyNDALL, C.M.G. 


In recent years a number of articles have appeared in the Review 
on the subject of conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes '. 
The following article concerns the system used in New Zealand ; 
the mainstay of this system is the Court of Arbitration, an itinerant 
tribunal comprising three members—one judge and two lay members 
appointed on the recommendation of the employers and workers 
respectively. Apart from certain subsidiary functions, the Court 
settles labour disputes in the last resort and issues general wage orders. 
It is characteristic of the whole machinery, however, that some 80 per 
cent. of the awards made by the Court have been a result of settlements 
reached by conciliation between the parties concerned, a fact which 
proves the importance of direct negotiation in practice. 


HE settlement of industrial disputes in New Zealand is gov- 
erned mainly by the provisions of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1954.2 There are also a number of other 
statutes which have a bearing on industrial relations and on terms 
and conditions of employment, notably the Labour Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1913, Minimum Wage Act, 1945 8, Factories Act, 
1946 4, Shops and Offices Act, 1955 5, Annual Holidays Act, 1944 §, 
Industrial Relations Act, 1949 7, Apprenticeship Act, 1948 §, Agri- 
cultural Workers Act, 1936 *, Waterfront Industry Act, 1953, Gov- 
ernment Service Tribunal Act, 1948, and Government Railways 
Act, 1949. 
It is desirable to give a short description of the system as it 
operates at present. 


1 See particularly : Cicero D. CALDERON : “ From Compulsory Arbitration 
to Collective Bargaining in the Philippines”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1960 ; Kingsley LaFrer: “ Problems of Australian 
Compulsory Arbitration ”, ibid., Vol. LXXVII, No. 5, May 1958; Alfred 
STENGER : “ Industrial Conciliation in Canada ”, ibid., Vol. LX XIV, No. 3, 
Sep. 1956. 

27.L.0. Legislative Series, 1954—N.Z.1. *Ibid., 1945—N.Z.7. ¢ Ibid., 
1946—N.Z.4. *Ibid., 1955—N.Z.1. *Ibid., 1944—N.Z.3. 7 Ibid., 1949— 
N.Z.1. ® Ibid., 1948—N.Z.2. * Ibid., 1936—N.Z.5. 
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The original Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was 
placed on the New Zealand statute book in 1894. Its object was 
to encourage the formation of industrial unions and associations 
of both workers and employers and to facilitate the settlement of 
industrial disputes by conciliation and arbitration. 

Industrial unions must be registered before the machinery of 
the Act can be invoked. Industrial associations representing any 
number of affiliated industrial unions in the same or in related 
industries may also be registered. 

By the year 1900 there were about 200 registered industrial 
unions of workers with a total membership of approximately 
18,000. In 1921 the number of workers’ unions was 418 with a 
membership of 98,000. During the depression of the thirties 
reductions were recorded, due to the existence of unemployment 
and to certain drastic amendments which were made to the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act as a result of the world-wide 
economic crisis, and which curtailed considerably the powers of 
the Court of Arbitration. 

In 1935 a Labour Government was elected to office, and in 1936 
many amendments were made to the statute which had far- 
reaching effects on unionism. The most important amendment so 
far as the strength of industrial unions of workers was concerned 
was a provision introducing compulsory union membership for 
workers subject to an award of the Court of Arbitration or to an 
industrial agreement made in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. One result of this legislation was that by 1939, the member- 
ship of workers’ unions reached about 250,000 out of a total esti- 
mated population of 1,600,000. 

At 31 December 1958 the total number of registered industrial 
unions of workers was 405 with a membership of 324,406 represent- 
ing about 47 per cent. of the total number of salary and wage earners 
in the country, the gross population having reached 2,137,000. 
At the same date there were 41 industrial associations of workers 
comprising 225 affiliated unions. 

Although compulsory unionism has no application to individual 
employers, there has also been considerable growth in the member- 
ship of employers’ unions. In 1914 there were 149 registered unions 
of employers with a total membership of 5,819. At 31 December 
1958 there were 261 unions with a membership of 22,134. At the 
same date there were 18 industrial associations of employers 
representing 135 affiliated unions. 

The greater proportion of workers’ unions is founded on the 
basis of the occupation of the workers ; there are, for example, 
unions of bakers, bricklayers, butchers, carpenters, clerical workers, 
coal miners, drivers, dairy factory managers, engineers, journalists, 
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labourers, painters, air-line pilots, plumbers, and so forth. Other 
unions are founded on an industry basis or on the basis of the 
individual commercial or other activity of one employer or group 
of employers, such as unions of employees of freezing companies, 
of woollen mills and of harbour boards. 

An “ industrial dispute ” is defined in the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act as meaning any dispute arising between 
one or more employers or industrial unions or associations of 
employers and one or more industrial unions or associations of 
workers in relation to industrial matters, a term which is broadly 
defined. 

There is no compulsion on any organised group of workers to 
submit to the provisions of the Act unless it is registered, and 
registration is entirely voluntary. Once a group of workers has 
registered as an industrial union, it may compel the employers of 
its members to accept action under the Act, but broadly employers 
cannot compel their workers to come under it unless the latter are 
members of a registered union. Mere registration, however, does not 
of itself carry with it any obligation to take a dispute to conciliation 
or arbitration, but once the processes under the Act are embarked 
upon there is no longer any legal right to strike. 

The Labour Disputes Investigation Act is designed to deal with 
industrial disputes which are not brought within the scope of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The right to strike 
after a prescribed procedure has been followed is recognised but, 
as the statute is used only to a very limited extent, it is not pro- 
posed to discuss it in detail. 

Workers’ unions registered under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act must follow a definite procedure for the settle- 
ment of claims relating to rates of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. The first step is to establish that there is a dispute in existence 
and the usual practice is for a workers’ union to forward a set of 
claims for improvements in wages and/or working conditions to a 
union of employers or a group of employers. If and when the 
employers decline to accede to the claims, and notify the workers’ 
union accordingly, or if within some specified period they fail to 
indicate their attitude, an industrial dispute is deemed to be in 
existence. Similarly, a union of employers, a group of employers, 
or a single employer may initiate a dispute by asking a union of 
workers to agree to a change in rates of wages or to some modifica- 
tion in working conditions. A dispute having been “ created ”, 
any union or employer party to it may make application asking 
that the dispute be heard by a Council of Conciliation. A Council 
is then set up by a Conciliation Commissioner, a statutory officer, 
who appoints an equal number of assessors from both sides, after 
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recommendations of qualified persons have been received from the 
parties, now termed applicants and respondents. The respondents 
are required to lodge a statement with the Commissioner admitting 
such of the claims of the applicants as they accept, or making 
counter-proposals to the claims. The Council then meets on a date 
fixed by the Conciliation Commissioner, who presides over its 
activities. The statute directs that the Council shall expeditiously 
and carefully inquire into the dispute and all matters affecting the 
merits and the right settlement thereof. 

The Council has considerable latitude in its procedure, but no 
barrister or solicitor is allowed to appear or be heard. The Council 
may hear any evidence that it thinks fit whether that evidence 
would be legally admissible in a court of law or not. 

If a complete settlement of the dispute is arrived at in Council, 
the terms of settlement may be set forth as an industrial agreement 
or alternatively the terms may be reduced to writing and forwarded 
to the Court of Arbitration to be made into an award without a 
hearing. The latter course is the one more usually adopted, be- 
cause of the general binding effect of an award upon all persons 
or firms and upon all workers engaged in the industry covered by 
the award, whether they were original parties to the proceedings 
or not. An industrial agreement binds only the parties to the agree- 
ment, including the members of any industrial union or association 
which is a party. 

Even if Councils of Conciliation cannot arrive at a complete 
settlement they are usually able to settle some of the matters in 
dispute, and the Act therefore provides for the preparation and 
execution of partial settlements which ultimately reach the Court 
of Arbitration. No memorandum of partial settlement has in 
itself any binding force or effect, but when making its award, the 
Court has the discretionary power to incorporate any of the terms 
of partial settlement without making inquiry into the matters 
concerned. If a Council of Conciliation has failed to settle a dispute, 
the latter is referred to the Court of Arbitration. 

The Court is a court of reeord and consists of three members, 
one of whom is designated as the Judge of the Court. To be eligible 
for appointment as the Judge a person must be a barrister or soli- 
citor of not less than seven years’ standing of the Supreme Court. 
The other two members are lay persons known as nominated mem- 
bers, one of which is appointed on the recommendation of the 
industrial unions of employers and the other on the recommenda- 
tion of the industrial unions of workers. 

The appointment of the Judge continues in full force during good 
behaviour until he resigns or reaches the age of 72 years. The 
nominated members hold office for three years or until the 
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appointment of their successors. Except in the case of one particular 
jurisdiction!, the presence of the Judge and at least one other mem- 
ber is necessary to constitute a sitting of the Court and the decision 
of a majority of the members present at the sitting of the Court or, 
if the members present (including the Judge) are equally divided in 
opinion, the decision of the Judge becomes the decision of the 
Court. 

The Court is peripatetic and sits in all the principal cities as 
the exigencies of its work demand. The proceedings of the Court 
are almost invariably conducted in public. It has full and exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine all matters coming properly before it in 
such manner in all respects as in equity and good conscience it 
thinks fit. There is no right of appeal against its decisions, pro- 
vided it does not act in excess of its jurisdiction. The statute de- 
clares that proceedings in the Court shall not be impeached or held 
bad for want of form, nor shall they be removable to any Court by 
certiorari or otherwise ; and no award, order, or proceeding of the 
Court shall be liable to be challenged, appealed against, reviewed, 
quashed, or called into question by any Court on any account 
whatsoever. 

Any party to an industrial dispute may appear personally or 
by agent, or with the consent of all parties, by barrister or solicitor, 
but the Act directs that in any such arbitration proceedings no 
costs shall be allowed on account of barristers, solicitors or agents. 
In practice barristers and solicitors seldom if ever appear in indus- 
trial disputes, because the consent of all parties is not usually 
obtainable. It should however be mentioned that legal practi- 
tioners do appear frequently before the Court in enforcement cases, 
applications for interpretation, claims for wages and other similar 
proceedings. In industrial disputes the parties are usually rep- 
resented by officials of employers’ and workers’ organisations, a 
number of whom have considerable knowledge and experience of 
industrial law. 

When an award or industrial agreement is made for an industry, 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited and any breach of this pro- 
hibition is punishable by heavy penalties. Such penalties are 
recoverable in the Court of Arbitration only at the suit of an Inspec- 
tor of Awards, but while there have been quite a number of strikes 
during the past 20 years no such action has been taken in the 
Court of Arbitration during that period, although on a few occasions 
actions have been taken in the Magistrate’s Courts. Stoppages of 
work have in general been dealt with by other methods which will 
be described later in this article. 


1 See below : “ Other Functions of the Court of Arbitration”, point (a). 
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In making awards the Court is directed by the statute to fix at 
not more than 40 the maximum number of hours (exclusive of 
overtime) to be worked in any week by any worker unless the Court 
is of the opinion after hearing the parties that it would be imprac- 
ticable to carry on efficiently the industry concerned if the working 
hours were so limited. 

The Act also provides that awards shall not contain any pro- 
vision that is inconsistent with any Act that makes special provision 
for any of the matters before the Court. The Court in a number of 
industries exercised its discretionary powers to fix the ordinary 
weekly working hours in excess of 40, but in 1945 the Legislature 
decreed that the ordinary working hours in all factories and shops 
should not exceed 40. As a consequence, the application of the 
40-hour week has become almost universal. Many workers naturally 
work more than 40 hours per week, particularly under conditions 
of over-full employment, but any excess over 40 hours must be 
paid for at overtime rates. 

Another provision of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act with far-reaching effects is that relating to “ compulsory 
unionism ”, to which some reference has already been made. In 
every award there must be inserted a provision to the effect that 
while the award continues in force, it shall not be lawful for any 
employer to employ in the industry concerned any adult person 
who is not for the time being a member of an industrial union of 
workers bound by the award. A similar provision extends the same 
principle to industrial agreements. There is no provision requiring 
employers to become members of industrial unions of employers. 
Any person who is obliged to become a member of a union by virtue 
of the provisions of an award or industrial agreement and fails to do 
so, is deemed to have committed a breach of that award or agree- 
ment and is liable to a penalty. 

If a person objects on religious grounds to being a member of a 
union he may apply for exemption, and his application is referred 
to a conscientious objection committee appointed under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 1958. If 
the applicant satisfies the committee that his religious objections 
are genuine, he is granted an exemption upon payment to the 
Social Security Fund of the State of an amount equal to the sub- 
scription fixed by the union. 

The currency of an award must not exceed three years from the 
date on which it is expressed to come into force, or if it fixes different 
dates on which different provisions are to come into force, then from 
the earlier or earliest of those dates. In practice many awards are 
made for periods varying from one to two years but the statute 
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directs that they continue in force until they are replaced by a new 
award or industrial agreement. 

At the present time there are approximately 400 awards and 200 
industrial agreements in operation, all of which have been made 
under the provisions of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1954. In addition there are about 15 agreements of relatively 
minor importance, made and filed pursuant to the provisions of the 
Labour Disputes Investigation Act, 1913. 

Of the 400 awards in operation about 80 per cent. have resulted 
from the incorporation of the terms of complete settlement reached 
by the parties in conciliation. In the case of the other 20 per cent. of 
existing awards, many of the provisions have been agreed upon by 
the assessors representing the parties in Councils of Conciliation 
and have been incorporated in the awards together with provisions 
dealing with the matters which the Court was called upon to decide. 
An analysis of the total of 2,000 awards made during the last 13 
years shows that 75 per cent. represent complete settlements by the 
parties. In addition, during the same period 1,005 industrial agree- 
ments were made, so that out of 3,005 enforceable documents only 
in 486 did the Court have a direct hand in settling some of the 
terms. 

While conciliation is compulsory, once the provisions of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act are invoked there is no 
doubt that the proceedings in Conciliation Councils to a major 
extent involve bargaining between the representatives of manage- 
ment and labour. It is probably true that such bargaining is often 
circumscribed by the knowledge of the parties of recent decisions 
of the Court when disposing of disputes in other comparable 
industries, but in some important cases the nature of the terms of 
settlement indicates that the parties have not felt themselves so 
circumscribed. In the interests of maintaining a reasonably 
balanced wage structure the Court has not been disposed to ignore 
such developments. 

The proportion of complete settlements has increased during 
the last eight years. One factor which has probably contributed to 
this situation is the making from time to time of general wage 
orders, a subject to which another section of this article will be 
devoted. 

From the foregoing the reader will be able to assess for himself 
the major degree to which negotiations between the parties deter- 
mine the minimum rates of wages and terms and conditions of 
employment which operate throughout New Zealand industry. 

The Court itself encourages the settlement of disputes by con- 
ciliation. The Conciliation Councils have a statutory duty to 
endeavour to bring about settlements. If in any particular case 
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the parties show a disinclination to make a genuine attempt to 
settle a dispute and it is referred to the Court with an unduly large 
number of matters left unsettled, the Court does not hesitate to 
refer the dispute back to the parties. This procedure in effect 
provides a cooling-off period in those cases where some animosity 
may have arisen and in practically all such cases is followed by 
beneficial results. 

Another factor which has probably contributed to the increased 
percentage of settlements is the power of the Court to order retro- 
active variations in wages. The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act provides that in making its award the Court 
shall, unless the parties agree otherwise, direct that any provision 
relating to the rate of wages to be paid shall come into force (a) in 
the case of an award for one industrial district ' as from the expir- 
ation of two months, and (6) in the case of an award relating to two 
or more industrial districts as from the expiration of four months 
from the date first appointed for the hearing by a Council of Con- 
ciliation, or from the date on which the award was made, whichever 
is the earlier unless the Court in its discretion and after taking all 
relevant matters into consideration decides to fix some other date. 
The object of the provision is to discourage undue delay or obstruc- 
tive tactics by any of the parties during conciliation proceedings. 


GENERAL WAGE ORDERS 


In addition to its original jurisdiction the Court of Arbitration 
is vested with a number of other powers and functions. The most 
important of these is the power to make general wage orders from 
time to time which have the effect of simultaneously increasing or 
reducing the rates of remuneration prescribed in all awards and 
industrial agreements in operation. The Court also has the power 
to exclude any class or section of workers from the operation of a 
general order, and to make such special provision as it considers 
just and equitable for that class or section. 

General orders may be made by the Court of its own accord or on 
the application of any industrial union or industrial association of 
employers or workers. 

The authority to make general orders is not derived from the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, but from regulations 
made under the Economic Stabilisation Act, 1948. An application 
for a general order does not “ create ” an industrial dispute for the 
purposes of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and 


1 New Zealand, for the purposes of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, is divided into eight industrial districts. 
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consequently it is not the subject of compulsory conciliation 
proceedings. 

It may seem paradoxical that when conciliation is compulsory 
before the making of a new award or industrial agreement, no 
system of conciliation is established under which the merits of an 
application for a general order can be examined by representatives 
of employers and workers before the Court is asked to exercise the 
most important and far-reaching jurisdiction it possesses. During 
the course of hearings of applications for general orders the writer 
has on several occasions suggested to the representatives of the 
parties that they might consider preliminary informal negotiation 
or conciliation, but the response has been quite negative, no doubt 
because the issues are so difficult and controversial and involve 
economic considerations of such magnitude that it was felt by the 
parties that any attempt to reach a measure of agreement would 
inevitably be doomed to failure. The immediate effect of a general 
order on minimum prescribed rates of wages has frequently been 
greater than the cumulative result of several years’ operation of the 
normal processes of conciliation and arbitration. 

The present jurisdiction to make general orders was introduced 
in 1940 as a war measure. Pursuant to the Emergency Regulations 
Act, 1939, the Rates of Wages Emergency Regulations, 1940, were ‘ 
promulgated, and during the following years were amended on 
many occasions. 

In 1948 some of the provisions of the wartime regulations were 
incorporated into the permanent legislation of the country in the 
form of the Economic Stabilisation Act. Under the authority of 
that Act the Economic Stabilisation Regulations have been made, 
and frequently amended, and the Court operates under them 
today. 

In making a general order the Court is directed by the regula- 
tions to take into account the following matters : 


(a) Any rise or fall in retail prices as indicated by any index 
published by the Government Statistician. 

(b) The economic conditions affecting finance, trade, and 
industry in New Zealand. 


(c) Any increase or decrease in the volume and value of pro- 
duction in primary and secondary industries of New Zealand. 


(d) Relative movements in the incomes of different sections of 
the community. 


(e) Any other considerations that the Court deems relevant. 


During the past 20 years 13 major cases under the Rates of 
Wages Emergency Regulations and the Economic Stabilisation 
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Regulations have been heard. As a result eight general orders 
have been made. Four applications were followed by standard 
wage pronouncements (described elsewhere in this article) while 
in one instance an application for a general order was declined. 

In dealing with such applications the Court is required to afford 
such opportunity to be heard as it thinks proper to representatives 
appointed by the parties bound by awards and industrial agree- 
ments or by orders of certain tribunals, namely the Government 
Service Tribunal, the Government Railways Industrial Tribunal 
and the Waterfront Industry Tribunal. The Court’s normal juris- 
diction does not extend to employees of the State or to workers 
employed on waterside work but, as the result of certain statutory 
provisions, decisions of the Court by way of general orders and 
standard wage pronouncements are taken into account by these 
Tribunals in determining rates of wages within the scope of their 
respective jurisdictions ; consequently, provision was made to 
permit parties bound by orders of the Tribunals to appear when 
applications for general orders are before the Court, although 
the parties themselves cannot initiate applications. In practice the 
major burden of conducting the cases has been accepted by the 
New Zealand Federation of Labour and the New Zealand Employers’ 
Federation. 

All the main aspects of the economy of the country are examined 
in considerable detail, and expert evidence is usually called in 
support of the submissions or to assist the Court in its task. For 
example such prominent persons as the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Government Sta- 
tistician have frequently given evidence. It should be mentioned 
that the Court itself has no research staff. For basic information 
it relies for the most part on the comprehensive statistics published 
by the Government Statistician, the reports of the Reserve Bank 
of New Zealand, official economic and other surveys and reports 
of government departments, such as the Treasury, Department of 
Labour, Department of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Industries and Commerce. The advocates for the parties are invari- 
ably persons with long experience in the industrial arena. No 
professional lawyer has ever been engaged on the hearing of an 
application for a general order during the past 20 years. The 
applications have varied in nature and magnitude from time to 
time and have involved claims for annual increases in wages and 
salaries up to as much as 17 per cent. of the gross national product. 

The last general order was made on 18 September 1959 after 
the most extended hearing in the history of the Court. To enable 
the reader to obtain some perception of the issues and the nature 
and scope of the arguments, the following is a brief summary of 


4 
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the submissions made in support of and in opposition to the applica- 
tion by the two principal advocates and also a summary of the 
Court’s conclusions : 


In Support. : 
Mr. F. P. Walsh for the New Zealand Federation of Labour. 


(1) The main ground for the application is the loss in the value of wages 
brought about by the rise in prices since the date of the last general order, 
and the increase in prices which had occurred at that date but was excluded 
from consideration by the Court on account of the high level of potato 
prices at the time. 

(2) The regulations state clearly that the Court must take into account, 
amongst other things, any rise in retail prices as indicated by any index 
published by the Government Statistician. 

(3) Prospects for the future were encouraging, taking into account the 
continued improvement in prices for our produce overseas, it being estimated 
that our total export income for the calendar year 1959 will reach £300 
million or exceed this amount. 

(4) Since 1956 prices have increased in spite of the fact that the court 
has not made any general order since that date. 

(5) Wage earners are very concerned to see minimum rates of wages 
kept at levels which will enable workers to live on award wages earned in a 
40-hour week. 

(6) The increase in the price index on account of the increased taxes on 
beer, tobacco and petrol is 3.8 per cent. out of the 8.9 per cent. increase which 
has occurred in the published index numbers between the end of 1956 and the 
June quarter of 1959. The effect of these taxes cannot be ignored as they 
have been in force for over a year and appear likely to be with us for at least 
another year. 

(7) The workers should be given recognition for the contribution they 
have made to the increase in productivity in our industries. 


(8) The higher price index numbers reveal the fact that in December 
1956 it was possible to buy more goods with a given amount of money than 
can be purchased today with the same amount of money. 

(9) The Court is empowered only to adjust minimum rates of remuner- 
ation, and the applicant union is asking the Court to do no more than that. 

(10) It is just and equitable that wage and salary earners should be 
compensated for the reduction in the value of wages ; that an increase is 
justified by the present state of industry and the level of production ; and 
that the restitution of purchasing power will be beneficial to our economy. 


In Opposition. 
Mr. P. J. Luxford for the New Zealand Employers’ Federation. 


(1) Opposition to the application is not due to hostility towards workers, 
or to any desire that wages shouid not be fair and consistent with the state 
of the economy, but to the belief that repercussions following any order will 
leave workers no better off than before, and that the ability of many impor- 
tant industries to operate profitably will be seriously affected. 
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(2) If the present level o1 wages had been reached through the usual 
and gradual procedures (conciliation and arbitration), there would have been 
less impact on the economy than has followed the making of general orders. 


(3) The submissions of the applicant and of the Public Service Associa- 
tion have not established the applicant’s claim. 


(4) Most of the conclusions the Court reached in 1954 and again in 1956 
do not apply in the present case. 


(5) It must not be forgotten that a large number of workers whose 
earnings are calculated on the basis of prescribed minimum rates are in fact 
among the wage earners with the highest incomes. 


(6) The application is based on no more solid foundation than that the 
employers should recompense their workers for the additional taxes on beer, 
tobacco and petrol, and for the increases in income tax imposed by the 1958 
Budget. 


(7) Any restoration of purchasing power considered desirable or neces- 
sary should be achieved through reductions in taxation. 


(8) There is already substantial evidence that the cost structure of 
New Zealand industry is too high ; therefore a further injection of inflation 
would not assist but would hinder future development. 

(9) The improvement in prices of some of our exports in recent weeks 
does not warrant the abandonment of ordinary caution, and should not be 
the signal to start off again a chain of consequences that would cause incal- 
culable harm to our economy. 


(10) It has been submitted that the application is made in the interest 
of only a relatively few wage earners. The Court knows that the granting of 
the claim would have much wider implications. 

(11) It is embarrassing when the inclusion of certain items in the 
regimen of the Consumers’ Price Index has created a position where price 
increases, mostly caused by taxation, have become the most important 
aspect of the applicant’s claim for increased wages. 


(12) The changes in the index apart from those identified with taxation 
are being interpreted as price increases, when in fact they represent major 
upward shifts in living standards. 


(13) The Minister of Finance has said that general wage increases must 
inevitably be reflected in increased costs. 

(14) The price index for locally produced items has increased at a higher 
rate than has that for imported items. The cost structure of New Zealand 
production has for a number of years been a problem of increasing concern. 

(15) A general order increasing wage rates could imperil the position of 
our exporting industries to such an extent that the national economy would 
be greatly damaged. 

(16) It should be remembered that incomes of sections of the community 
other than salary and wage earners, have been reduced, and are still below 
what they were in 1956. 

(17) It should not be overlooked that there are times when the Nominal 
Weekly Wage Index understates the extent of wage increases. 

(18) Employers have maintained wage rates and margins during the 
last two years, but they are not in a position to do more, nor can our general 
economy stand any further expansion of wage rates above the prescribed 
minima. 
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(19) Since the last major wage decision, the average earnings of wage 
and salary earners have kept pace with the 8.9 per cent. increase in the 
Consumers’ Price Index. 

(20) The trade union movement has made the fullest use of the bar- 
gaining powers that over-full employment confers. 


(21) New Zealand can do little about the international price changes that 
affect her terms of trade, but the purchasing power of exports is one of the 
most significant influences in the economic life of the country. 

(22) There are no grounds for believing that the prices likely to be 
received for our exports will restore our terms of trade to the high levels of a 
few years ago. 

(23) The paucity of the applicant’s submissions casts doubt upon the 
genuineness of the claim, and the fundamental obligation to substantiate it 
has not been fulfilled. 


Court’s Conclusions. 


The following are some of the conclusions reached by the 
Tribunal : 


(1) Since the second quarter of 1955 the Consumers’ Price Index has 
risen by 14.1 per cent. 

(2) Since the 1956 general order was made the Consumers’ Price Index 
has risen by 8.9 per cent. 

(3) Of the increase of 8.9 per cent., increases in minimum rates of wages 
(including the effect of the 1956 general order) and in actual rates of wages 
have been responsible for only 2.8 per cent., while the additional indirect 
taxation imposed under the 1958 Budget was responsible for 3.8 per cent. 
Other factors contributed to the balance of 2.3 per cent. 

(4) The 1956 general order was responsible for less than one-fifth of the 
increase in the Consumers’ Price Index since the end of 1956. 

(5) The economic conditions affecting finance, trade, and industry in 
New Zealand were not satisfactory in 1958 owing mainly to the serious fall in 
the prices received for a large portion of our exports, but during the current 
year there has been a marked recovery in the prices of wool and dairy produce, 
and the immediate prospects are encouraging. 


(6) Our total export income has remained virtually static during the 
past four financial years despite appreciable increases in the population and 
labour force, consequently there has been a progressive decline in the export 
income per head. It is anticipated however that the current financial year 
will show a reversal in the trend. 


(7) Between 1956 and 1958 the terms of trade deteriorated seriously, 
but during the past 12 months a notable improvement has taken place. 

(8) During 1958 our overseas reserves fell to a precariously low level, 
and while remedial measures have resulted in a degree of replenishment, we 
do not think they can yet be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

(9) The volume of production in primary industries has continued to 
expand in a very healthy manner, but the effect of a drop in the amount of 
fertiliser and lime applied to the land during the last financial year has yet to 
be seen. 

(10) The value of production in primary industries dropped in 1957-58 
due to the fall in overseas prices. 
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(11) The volume and value of production in secondary industries show 
progressive growth. 


(12) The volume of all production per head of population and per head 
of the labour force suffered a slight setback in 1956-57, but is provisionally 
estimated to have increased again in 1957-58 to a record level. 


(13) The share of the total private income received by salary and wage 
earners (including armed forces) has reached its highest level since the end of 
the Second World War, and is also in excess of the share enjoyed in 1938-39. 


(14) The share of the total private income received by persons other than 
salary and wage earners and other than persons not gainfully employed has 
fallen progressively since 1952-53 and has now reached a percentage lower 
than that which prevailed in 1938-39. This group includes professional 
occupations, commerce, trade, business and farming. 


(15) The share of the total private income received by farmers fell in 
1958-59 to the lowest proportion since 1951-52. 


(16) The share of the total private income received by companies has 
increased slightly during the last three years and is now above the share 
enjoyed in 1938-39. 

(17) Since the making of the 1956 general order and despite the inter- 
vening recession, actual rates of wages being paid in industry appear to have 
increased at a greater rate than the minimum rates which are used in com- 
piling the Nominal Weekly Wage Index. 

(18) The latest index number of nominal minimum weekly rates of wages 
prescribed in awards and industrial agreements has increased by 8.6 per cent. 
since the second quarter of 1955 and by 2 per cent. since the coming into 
operation of the 1956 general order, compared with increases in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index of 14.1 per cent. and 8.9 per cent. for the same periods ; 
consequently the effective wage index shows an appreciable drop over the 
last three years. 

(19) The average annual salary and wage payment per salary and wage 
earner has increased since 1948-49 by an amount approximately equivalent 
to the increase necessary to meet fully the statistically combined rises since 
that year in the Consumers’ Price Index and in productivity. 


(20) The making of a general order in the full terms of paragraph 1 of the 
application would not promote the economic stability of New Zealand, and 
would consequently be inconsistent with the general purpose of the Economic 
Stabilisation Act, 1948, pursuant to which the regulations were made. 


Because of certain complications full details of the Court’s 
actual decision would tend to confuse the reader, but it should 
suffice to say that minimum rates of wages were increased by a 
little over 5 per cent. 


STANDARD WAGE PRONOUNCEMENTS 


Reference has already been made to standard wage pronounce- 
ments. Before the Second World War it was the practice of the 
Court on intermittent occasions to make standard wage pro- 
nouncements and it has always possessed inherent powers to issue 
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them, the object of doing so being to give parties to industrial 
disputes an indication of the manner in which the Court would be 
likely to adjust rates of wages when dealing with industrial disputes 
during the period following the pronouncement. 

An extremely simple skeleton scale has usually been adopted, 
standard casual hourly rates being fixed for adult male workers of 
three classes—skilled workers, semi-skilled workers and unskilled 
workers. Such pronouncements had no operative effect, but when 
awards were made after a pronouncement, the rates of wages were 
brought into approximately the same relative position, compared 
with the new standard rates, as they previously occupied in 
relation to the former standard rates. This procedure meant that 
before all workers could benefit from the review of the standard 
rates, any period up to two years might elapse, because of the 
necessity for awaiting the expiry of current awards before adjusting 
the rates in accordance with the new standards. It also meant 
that some groups of workers received the benefit of their new rates 
appreciably earlier than other groups and this fact gave rise to 
some discontent. 

Special steps were taken under the wartime emergency legisla- 
tion to eliminate the variable waiting period. At different times 
during the past 20 years the Court has been vested with special 
powers to make individual amendments simultaneously and im- 
mediately to every award and industrial agreement in the country, 
in order to enable the rates of wages prescribed therein to conform 
to any new pronouncement of standard wage rates. The last 
occasion on which the Court was granted such powers was in 
February 1952, and it was then enjoined in making amendments 
to have due regard to any increases in the rates of remuneration 
granted to the workers concerned since the date of the last preceding 
wage pronouncement dated 12 April 1949. 

The object of this provision was to enable the Court, if it 
thought fit, to restore a proper balance between the minimum rates 
of wages prescribed for different classes of workers in the various 
industries. Some workers’ unions have stronger bargaining power 
than others and some industries enjoy temporary periods of high 
prosperity. These circumstances combined with the fact that in 
the post-war years there have been many more positions in New 
Zealand than workers to fill them have tended to introduce un- 
justifiable disparities in the prescribed minimum rates of wages. 
Such disparities contribute to industrial unrest. The making of a 
general order increasing wages by a fixed percentage tends to 
aggravate the disparities. On the other hand, if a general order 
prescribes a flat increase, existing margins or differentials for skill 
and responsibility are detrimentally affected. 
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The technique of amending awards and agreements to give 
effect to a pronouncement while at the same time having regard 
to the increases gained in the previous three years enabled the Court 
to iron out disparities to some extent following the making of a 
pronouncement in July 1952. The Court’s decisions on that occa- 
sion however were strongly criticised by workers’ organisations. 
One factor which caused irritation was that some of the increases 
gained by workers in conciliation had in the course of bargaining 
been associated with the abandonment of certain restrictive pro- 
visions to the advantage of employers. The Court in applying its 
pronouncement was not in the position to take such matters into 
account, and some workers’ unions felt they had been unfairly 
treated. Asa result the special powers to amend awards and agree- 
ments concurrently and immediately following a pronouncement 
were revoked by amending regulations in May 1953 and have not 
since been re-enacted. 


TimME TAKEN FOR INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


In some countries criticism of industrial arbitration has arisen 
because of delays in the hearing of cases and the serious accumula- 
tion of cases waiting for hearings. 

Section 142 of the New Zealand Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act reads— 

The Award of the Court on any reference shall be made within one 


month after the Court began to sit for the hearing of the dispute, or within 
such extended time as in special circumstances the Court thinks fit. 


Excluding the hearings of applications for general orders, which 
are made pursuant to another statute, the Court seldom requires 
to extend the period of one month mentioned in the above section. 
The length of hearings of ordinary industrial disputes usually falls 
within the range of from one hour to two days. On very rare 
occasions the period may be as long as four or five days or even 
two weeks. In normal circumstances the Court rarely has more 
than an accumulation of three months’ work ahead of it, but 
because of its peripatetic obligations and other factors such as 
vacations some cases may have to wait appreciably longer than 
that period before being heard. 

Another matter that has tended to delay the disposal of ordinary 
disputes is the hearing from time to time of applications for general 
orders or wage pronouncements, the decisions on which can have 
very serious impact on the whole economy of the country. The 
relative importance of such hearings corresponds in a general way 
with that of federal basic wage cases in Australia. 
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During the last 20 years there have been 13 major cases of this 
nature in New Zealand, and table I shows details of the time taken 
by the Court in hearing the cases and in issuing its decisions. 
It is perhaps pertinent at this stage to mention that the per- 
manent staff attached to the Court consists of three persons, a 
Registrar, a stenographer and a female assistant. 


METHODS OF DEALING WITH ILLEGAL STOPPAGES OF WORK OR 
THREATENED STOPPAGES 


When an award or industrial agreement is made for an industry, 
strikes and lockouts in that industry are prohibited by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act and any breach of the prohibition 
is punishable by heavy penalties. Illegal stoppages of work do 
occur of course, but the punitive provisions of the Act are seldom 
invoked. Penalties for such breaches of the statute are recoverable 
only at the suit of an Inspector of Awards (a Department of Labour 
official) and not at the suit of any party to an award or industrial 
agreement. It is significant that during the past 20 years no 
such action has been taken in the Court of Arbitration, although 
as previously mentioned actions have been taken on a few occa- 
sions in the Magistrates’ Courts. 

The policy has been to deal with stoppages of work by admin- 
istrative methods rather than by juridical process, and conse- 
quently the Court in practice has not been directly involved in 
dealing with such stoppages. The usual procedure is for some 
interested party to invoke the good offices of the Department of 
Labour with a view to obtaining a resumption of normal work. 
Most awards and agreements provide for the setting up of disputes 
committees to deal with certain classes of minor disputes or differ- 
ences that may arise, usually with a right of appeal to the Court of 
Arbitration, but in the event of stoppages such committees are not 
as a general rule set up unless and until normal work is resumed. 

Another procedure which is available in certain circumstances 
is prescribed in the Industrial Relations Act, 1948. A Conciliation 
Commissioner may at any time, if he thinks fit, whenever he has 
reasonable grounds for believing that a strike or lockout exists or 
is threatened in any district in which he exercises jurisdiction in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion is not specifically 
provided for in any award or industrial agreement, call a compulsory 
conference of the parties in an endeavour to secure a settlement of 
the dispute. Any person other than a Conciliation Commissioner 
may also be nominated by the Minister of Labour and vested with 
similar powers. 
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There is a further provision in the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act which may in extreme circumstances be invoked 
as a disciplinary measure, and which has proved effective on 
several occasions during the post-war years. The Act provides that 
if in respect of any discontinuance of employment the Minister of 
Labour is satisfied that it has caused or is likely to cause serious 
loss or inconvenience and that it has been brought about wholly 
or partly by any union of employers or workers or by any member 
or members of that union the Minister may cancel the registration 
of the union, or cancel any award or industrial agreement in so far 
as it relates to the union. 


ENFORCEMENT OF AWARDS AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS 


The provisions of awards and industrial agreements are 
enforced through the ordinary Magistrates’ Courts possessing 
general jurisdiction, and through the Court of Arbitration. There 
is a right of appeal from decisions of Magistrates to the Court of 
Arbitration except in very minor cases. Inspectors of Awards who 
are officers of the Department of Labour may proceed directly in the 
Court of Arbitration for the recovery of penalties in respect of 
alleged breaches. In the Magistrate’s Court actions for penalties 
may be brought at the suit of an Inspector of Awards or at the suit 
of any party to the award or industrial agreement. 

In order to secure the effective operation of any award the Court 
is empowered to include therein all such provisions as it considers 
reasonably necessary, and in particular may include provisions to 
confer on the secretary or other officer or representative of any 
union of workers power to enter at all reasonable times upon the 
premises of any employer bound by the award, and there to inter- 
view any workers, but not so as to interfere unreasonably with the 
employer’s business. Many awards contain provisions inserted 
pursuant to the aforementioned authority. 

Action to recover moneys due to workers under awards and 
agreements or otherwise legally payable may be brought by 
Inspectors of Awards in the Court of Arbitration, or by Inspectors 
of Awards and by workers’ unions in the Magistrate’s Court with 
a right of appeal to the Court of Arbitration, but civil claims for 
wages or other moneys by individual workers are dealt with by the 
courts of general jurisdiction and do not reach the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

The Court of Arbitration upon applications of Inspectors of 
Awards or upon applications of parties, joint or otherwise, may give 
its opinion upon any question connected with the construction of 
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any award or industrial agreement or upon any particular deter- 
mination or direction of the Court or upon the construction of any 
statute relating to matters within the jurisdiction of the Court. This 
function is largely availed of and enables many legal disputes to be 
settled with a minimum of friction and at minimum cost. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS OF THE COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The Court has certain other functions and responsibilities which 
should be mentioned. 


(a) The Court has a special jurisdiction to conduct inquiries 
into allegations of irregularities in connection with election of the 
officers of any industrial union and to make and enforce orders 
relating to such matters. A Judge alone constitutes the Court for 
the purpose of this jurisdiction. 


(6) Under the Shops and Offices Act the Court has power when 
making an award in any trade to fix the opening and closing hours 
of all shops in the particular trade in the locality covered by the 
award, and also to provide that such shops shall not be open for 
business on one working day in each week or on any award holiday. 


(c) The Court has power to impose penalties for offences 
against the provisions of the Annual Holidays Act. 


(d) The Court possesses extensive powers under the Appren- 
tices Act. It may make apprenticeship orders in respect of any 
industry or branch thereof to which the Act applies prescribing the 
wages, hours and other conditions of employment to be incorporated 
in contracts of apprenticeship, the period of apprenticeship in any 
industry and the minimum age at which a person may commence to 
serve as an apprentice. It may hear appeals from decisions of 
apprenticeship committees and District Commissioners of Appren- 
ticeship (officers of the Department of Labour) and its decisions are 
final and conclusive. It has jurisdiction to decide actions in respect 
of alleged breaches of any contract of apprenticeship, order of the 
Court or requirement of the Apprentices Act and may impose 
penalties. The statute declares that the Court in the exercise of its 
powers shall be deemed to act as a controlling authority rather than 
in its ordinary judicial capacity. 

(e) The wages and conditions of employment of certain agri- 
cultural workers are not determined by the Court, but under the 
Agricultural Workers Act matters in dispute between such workers 
and their employers may be referred to the Court for the purpose of 
making a recommendation to the Minister of Labour as to how such 
matters should be settled. The Agricultural Workers Act contains 
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the intriguing direction that in exercising its powers under the 
Act the Court of Arbitration shall be deemed to act in the capacity 
of an arbitrator rather than in its ordinary judicial capacity. 


Loss OF WORKING TIME DUE TO INDUSTRIAL STOPPAGES 


In evaluating the effectiveness of the various systems of settling 
industrial disputes which operate in different countries it is usual to 
examine the records of working time lost due to industrial stoppages. 

Table II shows the latest figures available to the writer for the 
number of working days lost per 1,000 civilian wage and 
salary earners in five countries since 1947, 

The outstanding feature of this table is the remarkably small 
amount of working time lost in New Zealand during the past 
eight years following the very high figure for 1951 when a major 
disturbance occurred in the waterfront industry, which incidentally 


TABLE II. WORKING DAYS LOST PER 1,000 CIVILIAN WAGE AND 
SALARY EARNERS 


Year Australia | nied | United States | Canada sans 
eres 590 153 796 764 188 
fee 20k aw 700 100 767 275 168 
ae iii 544 92 1,165 320 385 
ae 810 70 867 405 | 472 
aoa. <a 332 84 483 249 1,988 
re oF 450 88 1,223 759 48 
(> : 410 107 569 345 32 
. Te 339 119 466 386 33 
eas * 369 181 563 472 82 
eae 403 98 639 295 27 
es ee 226 394 316 367 42 
ae 152 162 461 639 27 
arse 7 .3 oS 485? 43 





Sources: Avustratia: labour reports and Monthly Bulletin of Employment Statistics. Umitep 
Kincpom : Annual Abstract of Statistics and Ministry of Labour Gazette. United States : Employment and 
Earnings: Annual Supplement (May 1959). Canapa: Year Book and Labour Gazette. New ZEALAND : 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics and Department of Labour 


1 Not available. * First ten months, provisional figure. 
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does not come within the jurisdiction of the Court of Arbitration. 
To cite compulsory arbitration as the main or only reason for the 
excellent record since 1951 would not be justified. In the writer’s 
view there have been a number of contributing factors of which the 
existing system of conciliation and arbitration is undoubtedly not 
the least. 


COMPARISONS WITH THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL SYSTEM OF 
CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


The Commonwealth of Australia has a written constitution 
which includes a clause giving the federal Parliament power to 
make laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State”. On the other hand New Zealand has 
no written constitution. Constitutional limitations have tended to 
produce much more complicated machinery for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes in Australia than the relatively 
simple and more unified set-up which operates in New Zealand. 
The Australian system has also undergone many more drastic 
changes over the last 50 years than the New Zealand system. 

The following are some of the important differences which have 
developed between the two systems. 

Firstly, the constitution of the New Zealand Court provides for 
two lay members, one of whom is nominated by organisations of 
employers and the other by organisations of workers. This prin- 
ciple is not adopted in setting up the Australian Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and the Commonwealth 
Industrial Court. 

The New Zealand Court functions both as a legislative or arbitral 
body and as a judicial tribunal. It interprets its own awards and 
the agreements of parties and takes an important part in their 
enforcement. In Australia arbitral and judicial functions are now 
separated and independently vested in the above-mentioned bodies. 

In New Zealand when industrial disputes are being heard, 
professional lawyers are not engaged and the proceedings are 
conducted with a minimum of legalism and at a minimum cost to 
the disputants. In Australia the legal profession has taken an 
active part in many important hearings, and a common criticism, 
made particularly by workers’ organisations, is that there has been 
excessive legalism accompanied by heavy legal costs. 

The time taken to dispose of industrial cases in New Zealand 
appears in general to be much shorter than in Australia, but by 
and large awards in New Zealand are not so detailed as those made 
in Australia. 
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The making of general orders varying minimum rates of wages 
in New Zealand does not involve separate consideration of the 
basic wage and of margins or differentials for skill and responsibility 
such as occurs under the Australian system. Following the making 
of a general order in New Zealand no component of the gross wage 
is exempt from negotiation in Conciliation Councils for new awards 
or agreements in any manner comparable to the way in which the 
basic wage is isolated in Australia. 

Attention has already been drawn to the great part that negotia- 
tion and conciliation between the parties play in New Zealand. 
In the Commonwealth the primary object of the system has always 
been stated to be conciliation rather than arbitration, but in actual 
practice in the past there seems to have been a trend to more 
arbitration than conciliation. In the last few years, however, 
certain changes have been made in the legislation, the object of 
which is to reverse the former trend. 

Compulsory unionism is in operation in New Zealand. In the 
federal system there is no compulsory unionism but the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission has power by an 
award or by an order to grant preference to members of workers’ 
organisations. 

Disputes relating to the demarcation of functions of employees 
and disputes involving issues between unions as to the scope of 
their membership appear to be relatively much less frequent there 
than in Australia. 

Under the federal system the Attorney-General may on behalf 
of the Commonwealth intervene in the public interest in a matter 
before the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission or the Indus- 
trial Court and did so, for example, in the 1960 basic wage case. 
There is no similar provision in the New Zealand statute, but in 
both countries the Attorney-General may intervene in an inquiry 
into a disputed union election. 

In the New Zealand statute strikes and lockouts in industries 
covered by awards or industrial agreements are prohibited, and 
workers and employers and their organisations who are parties to 
such stoppages of work are liable to heavy penalties. It has already 
been pointed out that these penal provisions are very seldom 
invoked, with the result that during the past 20 years the Court 
of Arbitration has never been called upon to hear any action in 
which a penalty has been sought against a party to a strike or 
lockout, a situation which has distinct advantages so long as the 
Court has the responsibility of carrying out its other multifarious 
functions. As has already been indicated, stoppages of work have 
been dealt with by administrative processes, and much of the credit 
for the very small loss of working time in recent years is due to the 
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skilful and diplomatic handling of such industrial problems by the 
senior executive officers of the Department of Labour. In a few 
very intractable cases the Minister of Labour has exercised his 
powers under the Act by cancelling the registration of the union 
involved and at the same time cancelling the appropriate award 
or industrial agreement in so far as it relates to the union. The 
members of the union are thus deprived of the usual protection and 
the union itself loses the benefit of compulsory unionism. The 
Court has no power to issue an injunction or mandamus. 

In Australia the procedure with regard to penal sanctions is 
quite different. A prohibition of strikes, bans, and so forth must 
first of all be applied to an industry by an award or order of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. Then if a stoppage 
occurs, an application may be made for example by the employers 
to the Industrial Court for an order nist. If the Court finds a breach, 
it issues an injunction or mandamus. If the order of the Court is 
subsequently defied, contempt proceedings follow. A number of 
unions have been heavily fined under this procedure, and reactions 
on occasions have been somewhat violent. The Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission also has power to cancel an award. 

In New Zealand the power of the Court of Arbitration to punish 
contempt is limited to certain statutory provisions of a relatively 
minor nature. In Australia the Industrial Court has the same power 
to punish contempts of its power and authority as is possessed by 
the High Court of the Commonwealth in respect of contempts of 
the High Court. 


ATTITUDE OF WORKERS, EMPLOYERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC TO 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


If one judges by the utterances of the leaders of industrial 
labour, the great majority of workers in New Zealand and their 
organisations are in favour of a system of compulsory conciliation 
and arbitration. 

In 1952 a prominent spokesman for the Federation of Labour is 
reported to have said— 

The Federation reaffirms its policy, expressed at every one of its annual 
conferences, of support of industrial conciliation and arbitration in the 
settlement of industrial disputes.... Any departures from conciliation and 
arbitration can only result in disputes being settled only in favour of the 
stronger disputant.! 


While on a few occasions in the intervening years, strong 
dissatisfaction with certain of the Court’s decisions has been ex- 


1 New Zealand Herald, 7 Aug. 1952. 
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pressed, the Federation of Labour has given ample indication that 
it still supports wholeheartedly the basic principles of the present 
system. It has however from time to time sought amendments to 
the legislation, and some of these have been adopted. No doubt 
it will continue to press for further amendments in the future. 
The Federation of Labour also strongly supports in principle the 
continuation of the special legislation which empowers the Court 
to make general orders. 

The New Zealand Employers’ Federation has given no indica- 
tion that it favours any drastic change in the main provisions of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. It has of course 
voiced criticism of some of the Court’s major decisions from time 
to time and, like the Federation of Labour, has frequently sought 
amendments to the Act. Employers’ organisations by and large 
however consider that the special powers under which the Court 
makes general orders should be withdrawn. They concede that the 
powers were necessary during the war years and also perhaps under 
the disturbed economic conditions which prevailed in the early 
post-war years ; but over the past decade they have continued to 
press unsuccessfully for the total repeal of the Economic Stabilisa- 
tion Regulations, as they believe that all adjustments to rates of 
wages should be made only through the medium of the normal 
processes of conciliation and arbitration. They also consider that 
the instantaneous impact on the economy of a general order operat- 
ing from a specific date is unduly severe and not in the best interests 
of industry. They have consistently opposed every application for 
a general order during the past 20 years. Despite these views 
it must be said in all fairness that the employers and their organisa- 
tions throughout the country respect the decisions of the Court 
and with extremely few exceptions endeavour faithfully to comply 
with their terms. 

So far as members of the general public are concerned it is 
believed that broadly they accept the present system of con- 
ciliation and arbitration and have faith in it. There have been no 
concerted moves aimed at abandoning any of the basic principles 
upon which the empowering statute is founded. Public opinion is 
not disposed to look with favour on any proposal that a decision of 
the Court or any other industrial tribunal should not be accepted. 
There are however two matters on which there is considerable 
diversity of opinion, one being the authority of the Court under the 
Economic Stabilisation Act to make general orders, and the other 
the provisions in the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
requiring compulsory unionism. Both of these questions are of 
course primarily matters for the Legislature. 














REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Social Security in Asia: II’ 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE 1950s (cont.) 
Indonesia 


Article 36 of the Provisional Constitution of the Indonesian Republic 
of 15 August 1950 reads in part as follows : 
The authorities shall be bound to promote social security and ... shall 


endeavour especially ... to adopt measures for the benefit of old people 
as well as widows and orphans. 


Two years later the President of Indonesia, on the occasion of the 
seventh anniversary of the country’s independence, put the task in 
perspective in the following words : 

The Government is firmly resolved to introduce as soon as possible 
social insurance schemes to cover accidents, sickness, pensions, protection 
of widows and orphans, and unemployment. However, since in this matter 
Indonesia does not possess, as is the case in Europe, a foundation deriving 
from the nation itself, it is still only at the beginning of its social measures.* 


The first task undertaken by the Government was to replace the 
chief instrument of workmen’s compensation legislation, a Dutch 
enactment of the year 1939, and the regulations based on it, by a new 
law of 1947 which was subsequently made applicable throughout 
Indonesia in 1951. This law continues to operate, as did the former 
legislation, on the principle of employer liability, according to which 
not only the task of reporting but also the compensation of work injuries 
is the direct responsibility of the employer. In scope the law is extensive, 
applying to power-using and other industrial enterprises, mines, trans- 
port, building and forestry establishments, plantations and fisheries, 
regardless of ownership, employing one or more manual workers. The 
risks covered include occupational diseases, as listed, as well as accidents. 

The benefits provided include free transportation of the injured to 
home or hospital free medical care and hospitalisation, free drugs for 
the duration of the temporary disability, a lump-sum funeral benefit 


1 For the first part of this article, containing information on social security schemes 
in Burma, Ceylon, China and India, see International Labour Review, Vol. LX XXII, No. 1, 
July 1960, p. 70. 

2 Both quotations are taken from the first of a series of three 1.L.0. expert reports 
to the Government of Indonesia. See 1.L.0.: Report to the Government of Indonesia on 
Social Security, R.3 (Geneva, 1953), p. 3 (mimeographed). 

3 Accidents Law of the Indonesian Republic (No. 33, 1947) and Law No. 2, to bring 
the Accidents Law (No. 33) of 1947 into operation throughout Indonesia. Dated 6 January 
1951. Lembaran Negara, 1951, No. 3. Cf. 1.L.O. Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.), 
1951 (Indo. 2). 
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in case of death and periodical cash benefits for a temporarily or per- 
manently disabled worker and the survivors of one who died as a con- 
sequence of an employment injury. The amount of cash benefit is 
linked to the injured worker’s daily wages. During temporary incapacity 
the amount is equal to 100 per cent. of wages during the first 120 days 
and 50 per cent. thereafter. Pensions payable in case of permanent 
incapacity (partial or total) vary up to 70 per cent. of wages according 
to degree of incapacity and in case of death up to 60 per cent. according 
to the relationship and number of surviving dependants. 

To overcome one of the limitations inherent in individual employer 
liability, the law provides for the establishment of a pooled fund into 
which employers who cannot provide adequate guarantees of their 
solvency may be required to pay contributions and which, in turn, 
would pay the benefits to their injured workers. Pending establishment 
of this fund the Government is to pay benefits to injured workers 
whose employer is declared bankrupt or incapable of making payment.! 

While a number of other labour protective measures—many of 
them based on traditional employer practices of rather general applica- 
tion (such as medical care for workers, paid sick leave, death and retire- 
ment benefits), others based on statute (such as protection of women 
workers, notably with regard to maternity and at one time unemploy- 
ment relief)—are currently in existence in Indonesia, the only more 
recent venture in social insurance has been in the area of sickness 
insurance. 

The establishment of sickness insurance on a voluntary basis is 
one step in a long-term development programme established by the 
State Planning Board during the early 1950s and subsequently approved 
in amended form by the Government. Its aim was to acquire practical 
experience which would be of value for the subsequent introduction of 
compulsory sickness insurance. 

Based on a ministerial decree the voluntary programme is open to 
employers who regularly employ for 20 days or more per month ten 
or more workers.* During the initial phase of the programme such 
voluntary membership was opened to establishments in selected indus- 
tries in Djakarta which meet the said criteria. The insurance is based 
on contracts on the one hand between those employers and their em- 
ployees desiring this protection, on the other hand between the employers 
and a ministerial agency called the Social Insurance Foundation for 
Workers. 

The contingencies covered include the workers’ incapacity for 
work due to sickness, the need for medical care due to sickness and for 
pre-natal and post-natal medical care, confinement, death, and medical 
care for dependants. 

The scheme is financed from employer contributions representing 
3 per cent. of wages in cash (excluding any amount earned in excess 
of 1,000 rupiahs per month) and in kind, employee contributions of 


1 There is no information as to the creation of this fund. Payment by the Government 
has been reported in relatively few instances. See I.L.0.: Report to the Government of 
Indonesia on Social Security, R.10 (Geneva, 1958), p. 23 (mimeographed). 

* For statutory and other labour protective relief, and mutual aid schemes, see the 
two I.L.O. reports (R.3 and R.10) cited above. For a detailed background of the develop- 
ment and operation of the (voluntary) sickness insurance programme see report R.10 
and I.L.0.: Report to the Government of Indonesia on the Administration of a Voluntary 
Sickness Insurance Scheme, R.13 (Geneva, 1959) (mimeographed). 


3 Decree of the Minister of Labour, No. 15 of 1957. 
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1 per cent., and state contributions of 2 per cent. In addition the 
Government agreed to underwrite any deficit which might arise. Opera- 
tions under this scheme were started in 1959. Except as regards the 
preparatory and organisational measures taken during the t four 
months of 1959, no information on progress is as yet available.* 

Looking beyond this experimental programme, plans have been 
worked out for the later establishment of a compulsory programme of 
social insurance covering the risks of sickness, maternity, death and 
employment injury.” 


Japan 


As was pointed out in the early part of this study, Japan entered the 
second half of the century with a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance and allied programmes, some with a long history (notably various 
programmes for government workers), others of recent origin. After 
a period of crisis resulting from the war and the dislocation and monet 
inflation which followed it, the system had emerged by 1950 with all 
its parts substantially rehabilitated, and some new additions. Article 25 
of Japan’s new Constitution stated that “in all spheres of life the 
State shall use its endeavours for the promotion and extension of social 
welfare and security, and of public health ”. 

In line with this constitutional precept an Advisory Council on 
Social Security, established by statute, submitted in 1950 its recom- 
mendations for the further development of the Japanese social security 
system.® 

The Council’s recommendations called for a unified social security 
system combining measures of social insurance with others directly 
financed by the Government to cope with “ diseases, injuries, childbirth, 
death, disabilities, old-age, unemployment, large number of children 
in a family and other causes of destitution, guaranteeing the minimum 
standard of living to the needy through public assistance, and striving 
for the promotion of public health and social welfare ”.* 


Health Insurance. 


In matters of health insurance the report called for universal coverage 
of all nationals regardless of their employment status or place of work. 
This meant closing the gaps of the existing schemes and strengthening 
the financial basis of those experiencing periodic financial difficulties, 
notably the National Health Insurance scheme designed primarily for 
the self-employed and some of the rural employed population (especially 
in agriculture) and their families. Aside from persons not or insuffi- 
ciently protected under this programme, the main gaps in health in- 
surance protection existed with regard to workers in industry and 
commerce employed in firms with less than five workers, which were 
not compulsorily covered under the health insurance programme and 
with regard to workers lacking stable employment. 


1 A detailed account of the programme planning and the preliminary phase of opera- 
tions is given in I.L.O. report R.13 cited above. 

2 See I.L.0. report R.10 cited above, Chapters IV and V. 

3 Law for the establishment of the Advisory Council on Social Security (No. 266 of 
23 December 1948) as amended by Law No. 119 of 1 May 1950; and Recommendation for 
a Social Security Programme by the Advisory Council on Social Security, Japan (1950). 

* Ibid., p. 1. 
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Nature and Scope of Existing Schemes. 

At mid-century four statutory medical-care insurance schemes 
existed in Japan, namely the programmes of Health Insurance, Seamen’s 
Insurance, National and Local Public Servants Mutual Aid Associations 
and National Health Insurance.’ 

The Health Insurance scheme protected employed persons in indus- 
trial, mining, commercial and transportation establishments employing 
not less than five workers. Other categories of employed persons could 
be insured voluntarily, with the consent of not less than one-half of 
the employees if their employer obtained the approval of the Welfare 
Minister. The scheme was administered either ity by the Govern- 
ment or indirectly through a health insurance society, which might be 
organised by employers usually employing not less than 300 persons, 
upon approval of the Welfare Minister and with the consent of not less 
than one-half of the employees. At the end of the 1950 fiscal year 
about 3.5 million workers in 157,309 establishments were insured under 
the government-managed scheme and a little less than 3 million were 
insured in 759 health insurance societies.” 

Seafarers were protected by the composite Seamen’s Insurance 
scheme against such risks as sickness, injury, unemployment, old age, 
invalidity, retirement and death. The insurer was the Government. 
At the end of the 1950 fiscal year the scheme covered about 124,000 
seamen.*® 

National and local public servants, including teachers in public 
schools, were compulsorily covered by the Mutual Aid Associations 
scheme. A mutual-aid association was established in each govern- 
mental service or department. In 1950 there were 30 associations 
covering 2.3 million persons.* 

The medical-care benefits provided by the above-mentioned three 
schemes were almost the same. They included medical examination 
and care, supply of medicines and other therapeutic materials, surgical 
operations, hospitalisation, nursing and transportation. The maximum 
benefit period was three years in the Mutual Aid Associations scheme, 
while it was two years in the other two. 

Persons other than those protected by any of the three programmes 
could be covered under the National Health Insurance scheme on a 
voluntary basis. In principle a city, town or village was the insurance 
carrier. But so-called National Health Insurance Associations and 
certain non-profit-making juridical persons could also operate as carriers 
under the scheme. At the end of the 1950 fiscal year, about 23 million 
persons were protected by National Health Insurance through 4,800 
insurers.’ Benefits under the scheme varied from one insurer to another, 
since the law did not prescribe standards, thus leaving the determination 
to each insurer. The most advanced furnished medical, surgical and 
dental care ; others were more restrictive.® 


1The Health Insurance Law (No. 70 of 1922) as amended, the Seamen’s Insurance 
Law (No. 73 of 1939) as amended, the National Public Service Mutual Aid Association 
Law (No. 69 of 1948) and the National Health Insurance Law (No. 60 of 1938) as amended. 

2 Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1955-56 (Tokyo, Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s 
Office, 1956), p. 366. 

3 Ibid., p. 370. 

“ Social Security of Japan, 1950 (Tokyo, Insurance Bureau, Ministry of Welfare, 
1950), pp. 98-99. 

5 Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1955-56, op. cit., p. 366. 

® See Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 10, 15 May 1949, pp. 408-410; and International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 4, Apr. 1950, pp. 337-366. 
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New Enactments and Plans for Expansion. 


For the benefit of workers lacking stable employment the Daily 
Workers’ Health Insurance Law was enacted in August 1953.' It 
covered compulsorily any workers employed on a day-to-day basis or 
for a period as short as two months, seasonal workers employed for at 
least four months and any worker employed for six months “ provision- 
ally ” in an establishment covered by the Health Insurance Law or on 
a public works (employment relief) project. From the end of March 1954 
to the end of March 1958, the number of those covered under this 
legislation had risen from 560,000 to 800,000.* 

In view of the considerable popular backing and support from 
various quarters, the Minister of Welfare stated before the 24th Session 
of the National Diet, in May 1956, that the broader goal of a nation- 
wide medical-care insurance would be accomplished by the end of 
March 1961 (the end of the fiscal year 1960). A systematic drive was 
started in 1957 co-ordinated by the Minister of Welfare and aimed at 
strengthening and expanding the coverage of all existing health insurance 
schemes. This was to be accomplished within the framework of a four- 
year plan covering the fiscal years 1957-60. 


National Health Insurance Reforms. 


Necessarily the main avenue of approach toward a realisation of 
this goal had to be the National Health Insurance scheme. This had 
been intended from the very outset to cover all persons not otherwise 
enjoying medical-care insurance protection. Agricultural workers, 
fishermen, workers in small establishments and self-employed persons 
were to be the main categories to be protected. The scheme was operated 
originally on the basis of associations formed for the purpose by the 
heads of households of a locality, or by associations created for other 
purposes, e.g. agricultural and other co-operative societies but acting 
as insurance carriers. Members of the same trade or occupation could 
also form an association called “ special association ” to distinguish it 
from the territorial “ regular association”. But, in either form, the 
scheme was implemented only on a voluntary basis. 

Amendments of 1 July 1948 attempted to strengthen the scheme’s 
administrative structure and finances. As amended the scheme was 
to be operated in principle by a local public body (i.e. a city, town 
or village). Such operation was still voluntary, but once a municipality 
decided to affiliate, all householders and their dependants were obliged 
to join. This principle was called “ voluntary establishment, compulsory 
participation ”. National Health Insurance Associations and non-profit- 
making bodies could implement the scheme, if the municipality con- 
cerned did not do so. 

The financial basis of the National Health Insurance scheme was 
weaker than that of other health insurance programmes, since all 
contributions were payable by the insured persons themselves. Rather 
limited state subsidies had proved insufficient. Consequently, the 
Government undertook various measures to promote the financial 
soundness and make possible the further development of the scheme, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1951 (i.e. from 1 April 1951). 


1 Law No. 207 of 1953. 
2 See Shakai Hosho Tokei Nenpo (Yearbook of Social Security Statistics), 1958 (Tokyo, 
Secretariat of Advisory Council on Social Security, Prime Minister’s Office, 1958), p. 90. 
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The Local Tax Law was amended to permit collection of National 
Health Insurance contributions as local taxes. This enabled munici- 
palities to collect the contributions more effectively. On 20 May 1952 a 
new law authorised low-interest long-term loans to insurance carriers for 
the purpose of reconstructing National Health Insurance. Under the 
law loans amounting to about 543 million yens were made during 
the period from 1952 to 1954. In 1954 increased grants-in-aid were 
given to the insurers with a view to raising the level of benefits to 
that of the Health Insurance scheme. A revised law of 1 August 1955 
specified that the rate of national subsidy was to be 20 per cent. of the 
total expenditure for medical-care benefits provided by all the insurance 
carriers, one-third of expenditure for employment of nurses, and 100 per 
cent. of the administrative cost. 

On 5 April 1957 the plan to establish nation-wide medical insurance 
was announced by the Ministry of Welfare. It aimed at covering all 
nationals by any one of the medical-care insurance schemes during the 
period from 1957 to 1960. To this end the National Health Insurance 
scheme, whose coverage was already the largest in the country, was 
further revised and made compulsory by a new National Health In- 
surance Law (No. 192 of 27 December 1958).! 

Under the new law all municipalities were required to implement 
the scheme before 1 April 1961 and all persons residing in Japan who 
did not already enjoy medical-insurance protection will thus be com- 
pulsorily insured. The new law also provided that the medical benefits 
under the scheme should be the same as those offered to employed 
persons under the Health Insurance system. It reduced from 70 to 
50 per cent. the maximum share which the insured patients are 
required to pay. The national subsidy payable to all insurers was 
continued ; and a further subsidy ranging up to 5 per cent. of estimated 
total cost for medical-care benefits provided by all municipalities 
became payable to those municipalities experiencing financial diffi- 
culties in implementing the scheme. National Health Insurance units 
previously operated by National Health Insurance Associations and 
by non-profit-making juridical persons will be absorbed into municipal 
management by 1 April 1961. Only persons engaged in the same trade 
or occupation may still organise National Health Insurance Associations 
on a regional or national basis to implement the scheme for themselves 
and their dependants. 

In this way the Government hopes to solve the problem of complete 
medical-care insurance coverage also for those employed in industrial or 
commercial enterprises with less than five workers whom the Health 
Insurance scheme continues to exclude except on a voluntary basis.” 


Financial Strengthening of the Health Insurance Programme. 


The problem of adequate financing had from time to time been 
formidable not only in the National Health Insurance scheme but in 
the Health Insurance scheme as well. 

In order to maintain the latter on a sound financial basis the 
Government took various measures, including increases in contribution 


1 For the details of this new law see Industry and Labour, Vol. XXIII, No. 5, 1 Mar. 
1960, pp. 174-177. 

2 Voluntary membership has increased in the years 1954 to 1958 from 103,500 to 
135,500. See Shakai Hosho Tokei Nenpo (Yearbook of Social Security Statistics), 1958, 
op. cit., p. 66. 
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rates and revision of the wage classes on which contributions are 
based. 

The Health Insurance Law was revised by the amending Law No. 31 
of March 1957 with a view to reconstructing the finances of the scheme. This 
amendment was the most incisive since the start of operations in 1927. 

The revised law provided that the National Treasury must bear a 
part of the expenditures of the government-managed scheme in addition 
to the subsidy granted to both government-managed and society- 
managed programmes to cover their administrative costs. It also 
increased the amounts an insured person was required to pay at the 
first consultation and, in case of hospitalisation, for each day up to 
30 days. Inspection by administrative authorities of physicians, establish- 
ments and patients was tightened. 


The Social Insurance Medical Fee Payment Fund. 


A non-governmental service subsidiary to various health insurance 
and related programmes may be mentioned in conclusion. 

Established by Law No. 129 of 10 July 1948, the Social Insurance 
Medical Fee Payment Fund started its business on 1 September 1948, 
with an endowment of 1 million yens advanced by various insurance 
carriers including the Government. Its function was, and in the main 
has remained to date, to examine the bills submitted by suppliers of 
medical care under various health insurance programmes and to pay 
them as quickly as possible. The Fund maintains a central office in 
Tokyo and one branch office in each prefecture. The central office 
concludes agreements with social insurance carriers on the basis of which 
the contracting schemes avail themselves of the services of the Fund. 
The primary duties of the Fund are essentially as follows : 


(a) to examine and pay the bills submitted by the suppliers of medical 
care on the basis of a fee schedule approved by the Ministry of 
Welfare ; and 


(b) to this end to have on deposit from the insurance carriers at all 
times the funds necessary to defray current obligations. 


All participating insurance carriers share in paying the administrative 
cost of the Fund in proportion to the workloads they generate. 

In addition the Fund may be asked to review claims for the medical 
and hospital fees submitted under the provisions of the Livelihood 
Protection (Public Assistance) Law (No. 144 of 1950), the Law concerning 
Welfare of Disabled Persons (No. 283 of 1949), the Child Welfare Law 
(No. 164 of 1947), the Law concerning Assistance for War-Wounded 
and Surviving Family Members of War-Dead (No. 127 of 1952), the 
Law concerning Assistance to Family Members of Non-Repatriated 
Persons (No. 161 of 1953) and the Law concerning Medical Treatment 
for Atomic Bomb Victims (No. 41 of 1951), the Tuberculosis Control 


1 The rate of contribution under the government-managed programme was increased 

several times from 4 per cent. of the monthly standard remuneration in 1948 to 6.5 per 
cent. in 1955 (the rate still effective at present), shared equally by employer and employees. 
In 1951 changes in the contribution rate in the government-managed programme within 
the range of 5.5 per cent. to 6.6 per cent. were placed within the discretion of the Welfare 
Minister, subject to the opinion of the Advisory Council on Social Security. (Amending 
Law No. 296 of 22 December 1950, effective on 1 January 1951.) The scale of standard 
monthly remuneration was also changed. 
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programme, etc. It may also be charged with the actual payment of 
medical fees under any of the above-named programmes. 

The Fund has devoted its efforts to unifying and improving the 
review procedures and auditing functions.! 


Pension Insurance. 


Certain government employees were the first to obtain pension 
rights, in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Seamen were the 
first category of workers in private employment to obtain pension 
benefits under the composite Seamen’s Insurance scheme set up in 
1939 (see above). In 1941 the Workmen’s Pension Insurance Law was 
adopted to cover the manual workers of establishments employing not 
less than ten workers, and its coverage was extended in 1944, when its 
name was changed to the Welfare Pension Law?, to include clerical 
staff, women workers and those employed by establishments with not 
less than five workers. After the Second World War there was a sub- 
stantial expansion in the pension coverage, notably for public workers, 
through newly established mutual-aid associations covering persons 
in the same category of employment. As a result national public servants 
(in 1948), private schoolteachers and employees (1954), employees of 
cities, towns and villages (1954), public corporation employees (1956) 
and staffs of agricultural, forestry and fishery co-operative societies 
and allied organisations (1958) were brought under their own pension 
schemes. 

At the end of March 1958 those covered by any one of the existing 
public pension schemes numbered 13,634,000, representing 70 per cent. 
of all employed persons. In terms of the total working population, 
however, this number represented only 32 per cent. Hence, at that 
time, two-thirds of the labour force were not protected by a public 
pension scheme.* 

A new stage of development was reached in 1959 with the estab- 
lishment of an all-inclusive nation-wide pension programme under the 
National Pension Law (No. 141 of 16 April 1959). The new scheme 
provides both contributory and non-contributory pensions for old age, 
invalidity and death of breadwinner. This enactment is expected to 
play a comparable role, as regards pensions, in achieving a comprehensive 
social security scheme for all residents as is anticipated to follow, in 
the sphere of health insurance, from the new compulsory National 
Health Insurance scheme described above. 

Compared with the existing public pension scheme, however, the 
level of benefits is lower, the qualifying period longer, and pensionable 
age higher under the new scheme.® For example an old-age pension is 
payable at the age of 65 to persons who have contributed under the 
scheme for 25 years, while it is granted at 60 years of age to an ordinary 
male employee who has paid contributions for 20 years under the Welfare 


1 Soritsu Junensni (Ten Years of History) (Tokyo, Social Insurance Medical Fee Pay- 
ment Fund, 1958), pp. 28 ff. 

2 See Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 7, 1 Oct. 1952, pp. 322-324. 

3 Kosei Hakusho (White Paper on Welfare) 1958 (Tokyo, Ministry of Welfare, 1958), 


*See Industry and Labour, Vol. XXIII, No. 8, 15 Apr. 1960, pp. 287 ff. 
5 The scheme is financed from contributions by the insured and national subsidies. 
The rate of contribution is lower than under the employed persons’ pension scheme. 
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Pension scheme. Nevertheless, the new scheme will extend insurance 
protection against the risks of old age, invalidity and death of bread- 
winner to those who have not hitherto been covered. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


Under the unemployment insurance scheme created in 1947, as 
amended, benefits are provided to all persons formerly employed by 
non-agricultural private or public establishments employing not less 
than five workers.! One of the important extensions has been the com- 
pulsory coverage since 1949 of persons employed by the day or for a 
fixed period up to 30 days.? 

For daily workers special provisions were made in respect of contribu- 
tion rates, method of contribution (stamp system) and rates of benefit. 
In case an insured daily worker is employed by the same employer for 
18 days or more in each of two consecutive months, or for a total of 
60 days or more during a period of six months, he becomes automatically 
insured under the general programme for regular employees, except 
for casual workers employed in harbours or in civil engineering.® 

In May 1958 special provisions were introduced for workers in estab- 
lishments employing less than five persons. Voluntary participation 
of these smaller establishments was encouraged by lightening the em- 
ployer’s administrative burden and simplifying the insurance procedure 
through the formation of unemployment insurance associations by such 
smaller employers. These associations take charge of certifying entitle- 
ment to benefits or loss of such entitlement, collection of contributions, 
etc.4 


Workmen's Compensation. 


To implement the general employer liability for the compensation 
of accidents, illness or death resulting from employment under the 
provisions of the Labour Standards Law of 1947, the Workmen’s Acci- 
dent Compensation Insurance Law was enacted as a companion measure.® 
This first post-war workmen’s compensation measure established a 
government-operated, nation-wide, compulsory employer-financed social 
insurance programme covering enterprises employing five or more work- 
ers in manufacturing, mining, transportation, etc., as well as those 
with only one steady employee in the building and timber trades, in 
shipyards and certain other hazardous occupations. At the middle 
of the century, the programme provided over 7 million workers 
with insurance coverage against the risks of employment injury, disease, 
invalidity and death from causes connected with their employment. 
Subsequent extension of coverage to fishermen in 1955, increased educa- 
tion in safety measures, as well as strict enforcement of labour inspection, 
raised the number of those protected to over 12 million by 1957. 


1 Law No. 146 of 1 December 1947 as amended. For details of the present provisions 
of the Law see Industry and Labour, Vol. XXII, No. 4, 15 Aug. 1959, pp. 160-165. 

* Amending Law No, 87 of May 1949. 

* Revision of March 1957, 

*In September 1958 a special order of the Cabinet established certain incentives for 
such associations to achieve maximum collection of contributions due, and to avoid fraud. 


§ Labour Standards Law of 7 April, Law No. 49, and Workmen’s Accident Compensa- 
tion Insurance Law of 7 April, Law No. 50 of 1947. See L. S., 1947 — Jap. 3 and Jap. 6. 
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As the programme only provided cash benefits in proportion to the 
worker's wages, and an over-all limit of three years’ benefit followed by a 
lump-sum payment for incurable cases, and as both invalidity and 
survivors’ benefit were also lump-sum rather than periodical payments, 
far reaching amendments soon became necessary. 

An initial temporary measure extended the payment of benefit for 
certain long-term occupational diseases such as silicosis and spinal 
injury. A comprehensive amendment was enacted on 31 March 19602, 
replacing these provisional measures. This legislation extended benefit 
rights in cases of severe invalidity to six years under the workmen’s 
compensation scheme proper and thereafter indefinitely through co- 
ordination with the existing pension schemes, thereby replacing lump-sum 
payments by pension benefit. 


Korea 


Information on the nature and scope of social security programmes 
in Korea is very scant, and lacking altogether for the period immediately 
following Korea’s liberation from Japanese rule in 1945. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Korea provides in article 19 
as follows : “ Citizens who are incapable of making a living because of 
old age, infirmity or incapacity to work shall be entitled to protection 
by the State in accordance with the provisions of law.” * 

The basic enactment implementing this constitutional commitment 
is the Labour Standards Law which was promulgated in May 1953. 
This contains, among other provisions, stipulations for sickness and 
accident benefits and maternity leave for workers.‘ Only summary 
information is available concerning the workmen’s compensation features 
of the legislation.® The law imposes upon employers the duty to provide 
necessary medical care at their own expense or to pay the corresponding 
medical expenses to an employee who is injured or incurs a disease 
arising out of his employment. In this case the employer is required 
to pay sickness compensation equivalent to 60 per cent. of the average 
wage of the employee. Other provisions deal with the obligations of 
the employer in case of a physical defect of an employee after complete 
recovery from an occupational injury or disease and in case an employee 
is killed during or as a result of employment. In the latter case the 
employer must pay compensation equivalent to 1,000 days’ average 
wages to the surviving family, and funeral expenses equivalent to 
90 days’ average wages. Provision is also made for maternity leave. 

The same Act requires employers to make certain provisions for the 
education and recreation of young persons in their employ. This is of 
particular interest since nearly one-half of the population is below the 
age of 18.° 


1 Special protective law relating to silicosis and traumatic spinal cord injuries (Law 
No. 91 of 29 July 1955) and the law relating to medical treatment and other provisional 
measures pertaining to silicosis and spinal cord injuries (Law No. 143 of 7 May 1958). 

2? Law amending the Workmen’s Accident Compensation Insurance Act (Law No. 29 
of 31 March 1960). 

3 The Constitution of the Democratic Republic of Korea, dated 12 July 1948. See 
L.S., 1948 (Kor. 1). 

*Cuae Kyunc On, Director, Office of Public Information, Republic of Korea: 
Handbook of Korea (New York, Pageant Press, Inc.), p. 369. 

5 Chapter VIII of Act No. 286 of 15 May 1953 as reported in United Nations: Year- 
book on Human Rights for 1953 (New York, 1955), p. 180. 

® Handbook of Korea, loc. cit. 
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The Ministry of Health and Social Affairs is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of social services. Among other things it establishes policies 
for the prevention of mass unemployment and is responsible for vocation- 
al guidance programmes, and for the guidance and protection of women. 
Other forms of relief work under the control of the Ministry are the 
establishment of orphanages and homes for the aged and infirm, and 
the general supervision of charitable work. 


Federation of Malaya 


Workmen's Compensation. 


The Workmen's Compensation Ordinance of 1952 and implementing 
Regulations and Order of 1959 continued in expanded and liberalised 
form, but substantially unchanged in principle, the system based on 
employer's liability originally enacted in 1929.? 


Employees’ Provident Fund. 


In 1951 a provident fund scheme was established with effect from 
1 July 1952 covering persons with earnings not in excess of $M 400 
per month employed in enterprises with five or more workers.* 
Certain categories of workers were excluded, such as temporary and 
domestic workers, persons in pensionable employment of the federal 
or a state Government and members of existing provident funds approved 
by the Employers’ Provident Fund Board as providing for an employee 


1 Such fragmentary direct information as is available regarding the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea indicates the existence of social insurance and, since 1952, of generalised 
free medical care at government expense. (Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (Pyongyang, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1958), p. 259.) 

Some second-hand information exists in the form of data reprinted from a Polish 
social insurance review (Przeglad Ubezpieczén Spotecznyck, No. 2, Feb. 1954) in a publica- 
tion of the International Social Security Association (1.S.S.A.: Recent Developments in the 
Field of Social Security (1953-1955) (Geneva and Rome, Editions internationales, pp. 89-90). 
According to this source sickness benefits include free medical care and a sickness allowance. 
Maternity benefits consist of free medical care, maternity leave with pay for 77 days (35 be- 
fore, and 42 after confinement), a lump-sum allowance for purchase of layette and a nursing 
allowance. Invalidity benefits differ with the degree of a person’s incapacity and dependence 
according to his classification in one of three groups : those unable to follow their previous 
occupation but capable of doing easier work, those totally disabled, and those totally 
disabled and needing the assistance of another person. Old-age pensions vary between 
50 and 60 per cent. of wages and are paid at 60 years for men and 55 for women after 25 and 
20 years’ service respectively, and at 50 years for workers employed on heavy work. Sur- 
vivors’ benefits include an allowance irrespective of the length of service of the deceased 
and the cause of death, and a pension varying with the number of family members and the 
cause of death. Insured persons also enjoy various other advantages under social insurance 
(treatment in sanatoria, rest homes, spas, etc.). The costs of social insurance, which is a 
state-sponsored institution under the Directorate for Social Insurance of the Ministry of 
Labour, are met by contributions from the employers and workers and from state subsidies. 

2See Federated Malay States Enactment No. 1 of 1929, an Enactment to provide 
for the payment of compensation to workmen for injury by accident. Dated 29 March 
1929 (as modified up to 18 January 1950), in Asian Labour Laws, op. cit., pp. 1035 ff. 
An Ordinance to provide for the payment of compensation to workmen for injury suffered 
in the course of their employment. No. 85. Assented to 30 December 1952. L.S., 1952 
(Mal. 1). Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 1952, L.N. 266 Workmen's Compensation 
(Security for Insurance) Regulations, 1959, and L.N. 267 Workmen’s Compensation (Insur- 
ance) Order, 1959, both of 28 July 1959, in Federation of Malaya, Government Gazette, 
Vol. III, No, 17, 6 Aug. 1959, Legislative Supplement, No. 34, p. 599. 

% An Ordinance to make provision for a provident fund for persons employed in certain 
occupations. No. 21. Assented to 26 May 1951 (Federation of Malaya Government Gazette, 
No. 12, Second Supplement, 31 May 1951, p. 679). Cf. L.S., 1951 (Mal. 1). 
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“benefits not less advantageous to him than the benefits which are 
provided for an employee by the Fund ”. 

The benefit, consisting of a lump sum equivalent to the accumulated 
employer and employee contributions plus interest of not less than 
2% per cent., is payable to a member or his survivors when he reaches 
the age of 55 or dies, if he is incapacitated for further employment, or 
if he leaves the country with no intention of returning. 

At the end of 1958 the Employees’ Provident Fund was reported to 
have had 885,000 members with a total credit of $M423 million in their 
respective accounts. Withdrawals in that year, for all causes com- 
bined, numbered 24,788 ; the total amount withdrawn exceeded $M12 
million, or an average of $M497 per member withdrawing. As the 
Fund has grown the number of approved funds has been falling. In 
August 1959 they were reported to number 62 with a membership of 
approximately 6,200. 


Maternity Benefits. 


Pursuant to the Employment Ordinance of 1955, as amended, paid 
maternity leave and a daily cash allowance are provided for female 
employees other than domestics (after at least 90 days’ service for an 
employer and provided their earnings are not in excess of $M400 per 
month) during a period of 30 days before and 30 days after confinement." 


Plans for the Future. 


At the request of the Government of the Federation of Malaya, an 
I.L.O. expert was sent to review social security measures existing in 
that country in 1959-60 and to explore the feasibility of establishing 
social insurance schemes to provide protection against certain con- 
tingencies. At the time of writing the expert’s report and recommenda- 
tions are in preparation. 


Republic of the Philippines 


Apart from the employer liability legislation against work injuries 
referred to in the first part of this study, social security legislation in 
the Philippines dates from an Act passed in 1954.2 This Act, known as 
the Social Security Act of 1954, aimed to provide protection against 
the risks of unemployment, disability, sickness, old age and death in 
line with certain constitutional and governmental commitments.* 

Under the Act any or all of the component parts of the social security 
system as defined could be tried out initially in one or more experimental 
areas or industries, or in other limited ways. The Act provided for com- 


1See an Ordinance to amend the Employment Ordinance 1955. No. 43 of 1956. 
Assented to 11 December 1956. L.S., 1956 (Mal. 1). 

2 In 1952 the Workmen’s Compensation Act was broadened by inclusion of employees 
and labourers in the government service, and its benefit provisions were liberalised (Re- 
public Act 772). 

3 Act No. 1161, dated 20 May 1954. See L.S., 1954 (Phi. 1). See also Industry and 
Labour, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1 Jan. 1955. Article II, section 5 of the Philippine Constitution 
provides that “ the promotion of social justice to insure the well-being and economic security 
of all the people shall be the concern of the State”. To this the Government, in passing 
the Social Security Act, added the commitment “to develop, establish gradually and 
perfect a social security system which shall be suitable to the needs of the people of the 
Philippines ”, See Philippine Social Security Bulletin (Manila), Vol.1, No. 1, Jan. 1959, p. 5. 
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peer coverage of employers of 200 or more workers who had been in 
usiness for at least three years. Employers who had not made a profit 
in three successive years, and those who had a private plan comparable 
to the — one, could be exempted. On the other hand employers not 
compulsorily covered could join voluntarily, provided a majority of their 
employees did not object. Benefits were to be financed by equal em- 
ployer and eo! contributions of 3 per cent. of wages, the Govern- 
ment meeting only the initial administrative expenses. 

Administration of the Act was entrusted to a Social Security Com- 
mission. This Commission was established in the middle of 1955 and 
began its work by studying plans to implement the new system. In 
1956 it was reported that a majority of representatives of both workers 
and employers considered that further studies were necess before 
the start of operations. Accordingly, the President of the Republic 
decided to postpone enforcement of the Act. An amended version of 
the Act was approved in June 1957.1 The scheme as amended began to 
be implemented on 1 September 1957. 

The amended scheme differs from the original one in its various 
simplifications, in its broader coverage and immediate nation-wide 
application, and in the fact that its finances are underwritten by the 
Government. Unemployment insurance was omitted from the revised 
scheme, but was to be considered as a possible later addition together 
with other benefits after the first two years of operation and in the light 
of financial experience. The revised scheme applied compulsorily to 
employers of 50 or more workers (instead of 200) during the first year, 
and to employers of six or more thereafter, excepting mainly agricultural, 
domestic, casual, family, and government employment.” 

As regards financing the employer’s share was fixed at 3% per 
cent., the employee's share at 2% per cent. of wages, with the Govern- 
ment contributing the costs of administration and, if and when neces- 
sary, raising the working balance of the funds of the system, as well as 
guaranteeing its solvency in general.* Employers with comparable 
private schemes were no longer exempted from coverage but may 
deduct their contribution under the public scheme from that made by 
them under their private plan and may amend the latter accordingly. 
The rights of re acquired under a private plan are protected. 

Benefits under the scheme include a sickness allowance of up to 
60 per cent. of daily wages paid for a maximum of 90 days per calendar 
year to workers confined to a hospital or elsewhere on account of sick- 
ness or injury, provided they have been covered for a year and have 
paid contributions for the last six months preceding.’ 

A pension is payable in case of retirement at the age of 60 or over, 
after at least two years of service in covered employment. The amount 


1 An Act to amend Republic Act No. 1161, otherwise known as the Social Security 
Act of 1954, and for other purposes. No. 1792. Approved 21 June 1957. See L.S., 1957 
(Phi. 1). 

2 The extension of coverage to employers of six or more workers was reported to be 
taking place gradually. See Industry and Labour, Vol. XXI, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1959. Due to 
this extension, the number of firms covered increased to more than seven times the original 
figure in one year (see Republic of the Philippines, Social Security Commission : 1959 Annual 
Report, appendix). 

* By law the administrative expenses must be kept below 7 per cent. of collections 
during the first two years and below 5 per cent. thereafter. 

*This begins only after all paid leave is exhausted, and after a waiting period of 
seven days, except in the case of acute illness or accident. Benefits paid in the five years 
preceding death or permanent disablement are deducted from any death and disability 
benefits payable. 
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of the pension equals 4% per cent. of the worker’s average monthly 
wage for each year of coverage, with a minimum of 25 pesos, payable 
for life (and in no case for less than two years). 

In case of permanent and total disability or death before eligibility 
for retirement, the worker or his survivor receives a lump-sum benefit 
equal to at least six months’ wages. 

The Social Security Commission is reported to have under con- 
sideration various liberalisations of benefits, provided this is found to 
be actuarially possible. Accumulating reserves are meanwhile being 
put to use in economic development projects, including workers’ 
housing.” 

By the end of 1959 more than 11,000 employers and over 400,000 
workers were covered under the law.? 


Singapore 


In 1956 a Committee on Minimum Standards of Livelihood summed 
up the situation then existing in the Colony as follows : 


In Singapore the “ good” employer has long been in the habit of pro- 
viding his employees with medical care and sick leave, and of contributing, 
by means of an employee provident fund, to the accumulation of a capital 
sum for the benefit of the employee when the latter reaches the age of 
retirement. In recent years legislation has aimed at making the practices 
of “ good” employers obligatory on all, for instance in the case of sick 
leave and provision of a capital sum on retirement. No attempt has been 
made to impose an obligation on the employer to provide medical care. 
But free medical treatment is available at government expense to all who 
are able to attend at the General Hospital and who are unable to meet 
the cost of treatment. * 


Five years earlier a commission appointed by the Governor to 
explore the feasibility of instituting a retirement system for employed 
persons had made a qualified recommendation in favour of the estab- 
lishment of a contributory system.* Such a system was to be based on 
flat contributions by employers and workers, with the Government bear- 
ing only the cost of administration, and was to pay pensions to retired 
workers as well as lump sums to survivors. To this recommendation 
the commission added the proviso, however, that “as long as .. 
other social problems (the needed expansion of the education and 
medical services, squalid housing conditions, sickness and unemploy- 
ment) have an urgent claim for solution it would be an error of policy 
to divert a large proportion of the community’s resources toward retire- 
ment benefits ”. 

Possibly in the light of these warnings the Government chose as an 
alternative, which the commission had considered but had not favoured, 
the establishment of a central provident fund scheme. 


1 See I.L.0. : Report on the Seminar on Social Security, Prague, 1 August to 10 September 
1959 (Geneva, 1960), p. 8. See also Philippine Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12, 
Dec. 1959. 

2 1959 Annual Report, op. cit. 

* Colony of Singapore : Report of the Committee on Minimum Standards of Livelihood 


(Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 5. 


* Idem. : Report of the Retirement Benefits Commission (Singapore, Government Printing 
Office, 1952). 
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Central Provident Fund. 


The Central Provident Fund Ordinance of 1953 came into force 
on 1 July 1955. 


Scope. 


Employed persons earning no less than 10 Singapore dollars per 
month are covered by the scheme after one month’s employment with 
the same employer. The following classes of persons are excluded from 
the scheme: (1) government employees in pensionable or probational 
employment ; (2) temporary employees on contracts providing special 
gratuities ; (3) students ; (4) domestic workers ; (5) part-time employees ; 
and (6) employees receiving equivalent protection under a private 
programme. 

An individual employee may be excluded if he receives a monthly 
wage exceeding $500. 

Benefits. 

The insured person is entitled to a lump-sum old-age benefit at the 
age of 55, which is equal to total contributions paid on behalf of him, 
plus not less than 2.5 per cent. interest. If he is still employed he may 
elect to defer the payment and continue his membership. In this case 
his employer is bound to continue the contribution. The insured may 
receive the benefits before attaining 55 only in the following cases: 
if incapacitated permanently ; if leaving the country permanently ; 
and if he is out of employment for two years and is not likely to be 
employed again. In case of an insured person’s death before reaching 
55, a lump sum equal to total contributions paid on his behalf plus 
interest is payable to his survivors. 


Contributions. 


The insured person pays a monthly contribution at the rate of 5 per 
cent. of wages if his monthly wage is between $210.50 and $500. 
Those receiving wages of more than $500 per month pay the contribution 
of $25 per month. Employees whose wages are between $200 and $210.50 
pay the difference between $200 and their wages as their monthly con- 
tribution. No contribution is required if an employee’s wage is less 
than $200. Employers pay 5 per cent. of the employee’s wages if they 
are between $10 and $500. They pay $25 as monthly contribution for 
employees receiving more than $500 per month. 


Administration. 

A Central Provident Fund Board, consisting of a chairman, two 
government officials, two representatives of employers and two workers’ 
representatives, is charged with the implementation of the scheme.! 


Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 1954. 


The Ordinance applies to manual workers, and non-manual workers 
with salaries of not more than $400 a month. It provides for the payment 
of compensation to workers for injury on duty, after a four-day waiting 
period. In case the injury lasts for not less than 14 days, compensation 


1 Pension schemes and special provident funds exist for government and other special 
groups of employees respectively. 
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is payable for these first four days. In case of temporary disablement 
workers are entitled to payment for a maximum period of five years, 
at the rate of two-thirds of their monthly earnings." 

For permanent total disablement a lump sum equal to 48 months’ 
earnings (or longer if the worker is under 19) is payable.’ In case of 
partial disablement a lump sum is paid in proportion to the degree of 
disability. In case of death of a worker from an employment injury a 
lump-sum payment equal to 36 months’ wages is paid to the survivors. 

A provision making employers liable for bearing the cost of medical 
treatment remains to be put into operation. Special provisions relating 
to seamen stipulate procedures to be taken in case of injury on board. 

Certain other labour-protective measures ensure paid sick leave 
and maternity benefits to most employed persons. 


Labour Ordinance of 1955. 


The ordinance came into force on 1 December 1955. Under its 
provisions employers are required to pay wages for up to 28 days’ 
sick leave provided that the employee has been continuously employed 
for at least 12 months. It is also provided that if a woman worker has 
served for not less than 180 days she is entitled to receive a fixed sum 
per day, seven days a week, during four weeks before and four weeks 
after confinement, provided she ceases work. In the case of no less than 
90 days’ service the allowance is halved and is payable on the same 
conditions. 

The ordinance does not apply to non-manual workers, seamen and 
domestic servants. 


Clerks’ and Shop Assistants’ Employment Ordinances of 1957. 


In 1957 two ordinances came into operation to regulate the employ- 
ment conditions of clerks and shop assistants. Under these ordinances 
employers are required to pay a salary or wage for up to 28 days’ sick 
leave. The coverage of the Clerks’ Employment Ordinance was extended 
in April and December 1959. 


Further Investigations and Proposals. 


In assessing current needs and their priorities, the Committee on 
Minimum Standards of Livelihood already mentioned concluded that— 


The most urgent categories of need are the aged ; the widows with young 
children or for other reasons unable to work ; the sick ; and the unemployed. 
We have aimed, therefore, at devising a scheme to cover these categories 
in the early stages but so framed that other categories of benefit can be 
added later after experience with these. In the case of unemployment 
benefit ... a good deal of preliminary work will be needed and in order 
that the general scheme may not be delayed we would recommend that a 
scheme covering the first three categories should be introduced first and 
unemployment benefit be added on to it as soon as the necessary prelimin- 
aries are completed.? 


1 Subject to stated maximum amounts, 

® Report of the Committee on Minimum Standards of Livelihood, op. cit., p. 35. The 
problem of income maintenance for the old is heightened by a long-established practice 
of retirement at the age of 55. See S. Caine: “ Social Security in Singapore with Special 
Reference to Provision for the Aged”, in Fourth Congress of the International Association 
of Gerontology, Merano (Italy, 1957), Vol. III, pp. 30 ff. 
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During the same year an I.L.O. expert, working in close contact 
with the Committee, recommended a new social insurance scheme 
limited initially to the persons already covered by the existing Central 
Provident Fund but bmp to be extended to all employed and self- 
employed persons. This programme was to pay cash benefits at first 
only to those incapacitated for work either by non-occupational sickness 
or by maternity. After a year it should add old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ benefits, and contributions to the Provident Fund should 
cease. Some time later employment injury insurance benefits were to 
become part of the programme, thus replacing the existing workmen's 
compensation scheme.! 


Thatland 


The first nation-wide social insurance programme adopted in Thailand 
was the Social Insurance Act of 1 February 1954. This Act was to estab- 
lish, at a later date to be announced by Royal Decree, a compulsory 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age and death benefits and family 
allowances scheme for persons regularly employed and not earning less 
than a stated amount.? The Act was never implemented, however, 
and was subsequently revoked.* 

The second enactment bearing on social security, the Labour Act 
of 1956, dates from 1 November of that year and took effect on 1 January 
1957.4 It provided for cash sickness benefits in the form of paid sick 
leave of up to 30 days’ duration per year, maternity benefits in the form 
of 30 days’ leave before and 30 days after confinement at regular pay, 
and compensation for personal injury, diasablement or death resulting 
from employment accidents or occupational diseases. 

Two subsequent Royal Decrees of 9 February 1957 specified that 
coverage under the Act was to include, generally, employers of ten or 
more workers in industry and commerce, and fixed the rates of com- 
pensation and duration of benefits as follows : up to 60 per cent. of the 
last month’s wages for up to five years in case of total invalidity or 
death, and 50 per cent. for up to 49 months in case of permanent partial 
disablement. 

Liability for these benefits rests on the employer, who must report 
injuries lasting more than seven days and deaths. The employer must 
also provide for the necessary medical, surgical and hospital care. 
Claims are filed with, and awards made by, the Worksutn's Compensation 
Section of the Ministry of the Interior to which the employer must report 
also the compensation — actually made. Employers may, and 
some larger employers do, insure their liability with a privete insurance 
company. 


11.L.0.: Report to the Government of Singapore on Social Security Mission (Geneva, 
1957), p. 115 (mimeographed). In 1957 another I.L.O. expert was charged with the drafting 
of legislation and other instruments to implement these recommendations. His report has 
been submitted to the Government. 

2Idem.: Report to the Government of Thailand on the Application of the Social 
Insurance Act (Geneva, 1956), pp. 4-6 (mimeographed). This is the report by an I.L.O. 
expert whose assignment it had been to advise with regard to the implementation of this 
Act. 

3 Idem. : Report to the Government of Thailand on Social Security Measures (Geneva, 
1959), p. 1 (mimeographed). This is the report of a second I.L.O. mission of experts whose 
assignment it was to prepare alternative draft legislation. 

4 Labour Act, B.E. 2499. See L.S., 1957 (Thailand 1). 
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While the Labour Act was subsequently suspended, its workmen’s 
compensation provisions were later revived by an announcement of 
the Ministry of the Interior dated 20 December 1958. 

In 1960 a high-level government committee was reported to be 
working on a new social security plan with initial application to Bangkok 
and Dhouburi, which is expected to take effect in 1961. 


Viet-Nam 
Family Allowances. 

The system of family allowances which had continued to apply to 
Viet-Nam pursuant to the French Indo-China legislation of 1947 sum. 
marised in the first part of this study was unified, consolidated and 
liberalised by an ordinance of 20 January 1953.! 

Under the system as revised, the formerly privileged status of 
European and “assimilated” families was abolished. Allowances 
became payable to children after the fifth, as well as to the first five. 
Up to the present time the scheme is implemented only in a part of 
the country through equalisation funds to which employers in particular 
trades or occupations must belong. While self-governing, these funds 
must be approved by and operate under the supervision of an official 
of the Ministry of Labour. Initially there were three funds in the Saigon- 
Cholon region. In 1956 a fourth was added, which operates in the centre 
of the country. 

Family allowances are payable to workers and salaried employees 
in industrial, mining and commercial enterprises and in the liberal 
professions, regardless of status, age or sex or method of compensation. 
Workers in agricultural enterprises and domestic servants, however, 
are excepted. 

Apart from allowances payable for the main wife and the acknow- 
ledged children up to the age of 16 (18 if apprentices or 21 if studying 
or disabled from earning their living), an allowance may also be paid 
on behalf of female children up to the age of 21 in case the beneficiary’s 
spouse is absent or disabled, and provided they devote themselves to 
household work and look after at least two dependent children of the 
beneficiary. 

The family allowances are calculated as a percentage of wage classes 
fixed regionally with reference to wage levels and living costs, by major 
occupational groups. Minimum percentages are 15 for the spouse, 6 for 
each of the first five children, and 3 for each subsequent child eligible. 
These percentages may be increased by the equalisation funds or through 
collective bargaining. In addition the equalisation funds pay allowances 
amounting to half their normal wages to women workers during a period 
before and after childbirth totalling eight weeks. The scheme is financed 
entirely from employers’ contributions. The rate of contributions 
varies widely from fund to fund and according to the category of workers 
between one-tenth and one-third of basic pay. The number of firms 
covered as of July 1959 was reported to exceed 7,000. The number 
of recipient families was reported as approaching 23,000. These figures 
mark nearly a 10 per cent. increase over the year before.” 


1 Ministére de ]’Action sociale et du Travail: Régime des allocations familiales, ordon- 
nance No. 2 (Saigon, 1953). See also Bulletin officiel du Haut-Commissariat de France en 
Indochine, 30 Apr. 1953, and Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 6, 15 Sep. 1953, p. 247. 

* All this refers to the State of South Viet-Nam. No information on North Viet-Nam 
is available. A substantially similar unified programme of family allowances was instituted 
in Cambodia on 25 April 1955 by kram (decree) No. 3 LS and krets (ordinances) Nos. 229 
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Further Developments. 


At the request of the Government of Viet-Nam the I.L.O. sent an 
expert mission to the country in 1955 to study social security needs 
and resources. The experts found substantial differences in the extent 
of coverage, the level of benefits and in other important features of this 
programme between the several organisations administering it. In the 
interest of improving this situation they recommended simplified ad- 
ministration of the programme by a central organisation." 

In addition to their recommendations with regard to the consolida- 
tion of the family allowances programme, the experts further recom- 
mended a modernisation of the existing system of compensation of 
work accidents, which has remained essentially the employer liability 
programme instituted under French rule for the whole of Indo-China 
in 1944 (see above), as well as the gradual introduction of social insurance 
protection against other common contingencies.” 


SIMILARITIES OF APPROACH AND PATTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Even the preceding summary review of social security developments 
in Asia during the 1950s—incomplete as it has necessarily been— 
permits of several tentative generalisations. 


Government Acceptance of the Responsibility to Establish 
Programmes of Social Security 


Examples have been given of constitutional mandates or policy 
declarations in some form committing governments to creating conditions 
of economic security and setting up the necessary institutions. Regard- 
less of the presence or absence of such statements of legislative intent, 
many governments have clearly accepted the principles involved and 
set out to put them into practice. Conversely, it appears that, in coun- 
tries in which important advances in social security have been made, 
active government participation in the form of study and leadership 
has played an essential part. In addition, financial commitment and 
participation by the government are frequent features of the develop- 
ments reported. 


Reliance on Social Insurance Methods Combined with Long-Term 
Planning and Gradual Implementation 


Clearly the establishment of social insurance is among the main 
means of attaining economic security in the face of the common con- 
tingencies, and at a more advanced stage of development it is probably 


and 230. Administered by a single Inter-Occupational Family Allowances Equalisation 
Fund with exclusive jurisdiction in matters pertaining to family allowances, the scheme 
applied initially to the Phnom-Penh area and was subsequently extended to the Kompong- 
Cham district including seven rubber plantations located there. (See Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, Vol. XII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1959, pp. 41-44.) No 
information is available pertaining to operations of the former Indo-Chinese system of 
family allowances in Laos following that country’s independence. 

1See 1.L.0.: Rapport au Gouvernement du Viet-Nam sur la Sécurité sociale (Geneva, 
1956) (mimeographed). A further expert was subsequently requested from and despatched 
by the I.L.O. to draft proposals designed to implement these recommendations. His report 
was submitted to the Government in 1959. 

2 These, and certain other labour-protective provisions, notably maternity benefits, 
dismissal compensation and funeral benefits are contained in the General Labour Code 
(Ordinance No. 15 of 8 July 1952) and the Labour Code for Agricultural Workers (Ordinance 
No. 26 of 26 June 1953). 
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the principal one ; it appears, in any case, to be generally preferred to 
all others. Often it is introduced as a second stage, coming after schemes 
based on individual employer responsibilities, and mutual or statutory 
schemes not founded on insurance principles but designed nevertheless 
to provide a measure of protection. Schemes placing a liability on the 
employer to provide accident compensation, and maternity benefit 
and provident fund schemes are among the typical precursors. 

Once adopted, the social insurance approach has usually been a 
composite one, embarked upon as part of a long-term programme 
calling for gradual implementation. In terms of risks, territory and 
persons covered it has had to be selective, and the degree of social 
hardship this involves appears to have been offset, in the opinion of 
those responsible, by the added assurance of lasting success. 


Typical Sequence of Implementation 


The first stage of social insurance proper (in contrast to other labour- 
protective legislation or the mutual-aid method) is usually restricted 
to medical care and sickness and maternity benefits—with the addition, 
in some cases, of employment injury insurance and other benefits, 
frequently in the form of lump sums. There are apparently at least 
two reasons for this—first the urgent and widely felt need to build up, 
through and for social insurance, medical care organisations and facilities 
starting from a few more or less established centres ; and secondly the 
difficulty of reconciling a territorially or otherwise narrowly restricted 
general pension scheme with the tenets of social equity and administra- 
tive feasibility. 

The fact that unemployment insurance has been postponed, despite 
frequently great pressure to the contrary, has usually been dictated by 
the magnitude of the problem of prevailing unemployment and under- 
employment, the lack of data and of an effective job placement system, 
and the recognition that unemployment insurance would under such 
circumstances much more likely be a costly failure than a step toward 
betterment.! 


Social Insurance as a Means of Making High-Quality 
Medical Care Broadly Available 


In a setting which is characterised in many instances, on the one 
hand, by the existence of traditional paternalistic but nevertheless 
often einai proprietary medical-care plans (usually confined in 
their application to rather small groups of workers) and, on the other 
hand, relatively young potentially comprehensive state medical-care 


1 Except in Japan, attempts at instituting unemployment insurance or something 
akin to it have to date been a temporary or more or less incidental measure. This was 
the case with the Indonesian “ unemployment allowances A and B ”—really measures of 
relief and work relief—instituted in 1949 ; the unemployment fund set up for textile em- 
ployees at Pondicherry (French Settlements in India) in 1952 (see Industry and Labour, 
Vol. VIII, No. 12, 15 Dec. 1952, p. 494) ; and the retrenchment and lay-off compensation 
payments under the Industrial Disputes Act in India (see Report of the Study Group on 
Social Security, 1958, op. cit., p. 15). It will be interesting to see whether, when and what 
action may be taken on the recommendation of the Committee on Minimum Standards 
of Livelihood in Singapore for “ unemployment benefit to be introduced when administra- 
tive arrangements are completed”. It is noteworthy that that Committee felt bound to 
caution that “ no social insurance scheme can successfully cope with serious and prolonged 
unemplyymant ; an increase in actual jcbs is the only permanent solution ”. 

4 
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schemes theoretically open to all but in fact often identified with pro- 
grammes for the needy, an important role appears to fall to social 
insurance in helping to bring to large numbers the boon of modern 
medical care. 

This was recognised by the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference 
of the I.L.O. referred to at the outset of this study. In its resolution 
concerning social security in Asian countries, the Conference, while 
recommending the ultimate institution of “a public medical-care 
service for the whole population without contribution conditions or the 
imposition of a means test ” added the proviso that “ social insurance 
schemes or other schemes for medical care for limited sections of the 
community, such as industrial workers, should, in suitable circumstances, 
be inaugurated in advance of the schemes of general medical care 
where these do not at present exist ”.} 

The social insurance method of providing such care as a right and 
for a price seems to have a wide appeal. The criterion of its success 
may be its capacity to furnish better care at that price. It is to be 
hoped that it will in due course contribute to raising the general standard 
of medical care in the countries concerned. At any rate, the institution 
of medical care insurance—owing to the fact that it seeks to utilise 
all existing facilities, whether employer-sponsored, state-operated or 
other—appears to exert a pressure towards the mobilisation and integra- 
tion of all available resources. 


* ' * 

As a last, but perhaps most important, generalisation it seems 
permissible to conclude that both in their initial and in their more 
advanced stages, such attempts at social insurance as have been under- 
taken in many Asian countries to date appear to have been, on the 
whole, fairly successful. In some ways, the early phases are generally 
the most crucial and the absence of failures in these ventures augurs 
well for the future. 


1See I.L.0.: International Labour Code 1951, Vol. Il: Appendices (Geneva, 1952), 
p. 803. 





The Instruments of Employment 
Policy in Switzerland 


The Swiss national economy 1s particularly sensitive to outside economic 
influence and is thus affected more seriously than that of other countries 
by serious economic crises. The Confederation has therefore adopted some 
flexible measures designed to protect the private and public sectors of the 
national economy and to develop employment in mountainous regions ; 
these measures are summarised below. 


As Switzerland is poor in natural resources and has little wealth 
beyond the talents of her people, she is essentially dependent, economi- 
cally speaking, on her relations with other countries. Importing her 
raw materials, she re-exports them mostly in the shape of highly pro- 
cessed industrial products requiring a great deal of very skilled labour. 
The Swiss economic system therefore tends to be extremely sensitive 
to economic fluctuations ; and this sensitivity can be a serious threat 
to the workers who, through their employment, are often the first victims 
of depression. 

Accordingly, article 31 (5) of the Swiss Constitution makes it incum- 
bent on the Confederation to take steps to forestall economic depressions 
and, if need be, to combat unemployment. There have already been 
considerable achievements so far in this domain and a brief survey of 
the main instruments which the authorities use to ensure full employ- 
ment for Swiss workers will be found below. 


ADJUSTMENT THROUGH RECOURSE TO FOREIGN LABOUR 


By tradition, Swiss employers use foreign personnel on a wide scale. 
Nevertheless, the employment of foreign workers on Swiss soil is subject 
to the issue of permits which are usually granted on a provisional basis. 

Employers and employment offices always seek as far as possible 
to give priority to Swiss personnel ; and in case of depression on the 
labour market the foreign workers, who are supposed to be laid off 
first, return to their countries of origin, The fact that in February 
1960 there were 275,291 foreign workers registered by the Swiss author- 
ities, with a total working population of about 2,200,000, illustrates 
the ability of the Swiss economic system to absorb business fluctuations 
before Swiss workers themselves have to suffer. 

However, this principle of national preference does not mean that 
there may be no recourse to aliens as long as any Swiss are unemployed : 
it cannot be assumed that all workers are interchangeable, indeed the 
principle really only applies within each sector and in respect of each 
particular occupation. For instance, none of the 600 watchmakers of 
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Swiss nationality reported as unemployed in November 1958 would 
have been capable or desirous of replacing any of the 78,000 foreign 
workers in the building trade who were then employed on Swiss soil. 
Again, it is sometimes necessary to retain a foreign worker in a key 
position which, by virtue of his training or special qualifications, he 
alone is able to fill, because this is the only means whereby other posts 
depending on his own can be safeguarded for Swiss citizens. 

However, in spite of the considerable restrictions thus imposed by 
technical factors, the shock absorber provided by foreign manpower 
plays a leading part in softening the repercussions which fluctuations 
in the volume of employment have on Swiss labour. A few figures will 
illustrate this. 

The number of fully unemployed in 1957 (2,047) rose to only 3,373 
in 1958, a year of mild economic recession : this was no doubt largely 
due to the appreciable reduction in foreign manpower employed. In 
aggregate figures, first-time residential permits issued to foreign workers 
fell from 298,267 in 1957 to 217,059 in 1958, the difference applying 
particularly to “ permanent” (i.e. non-seasonal) workers, for whom 
only 95,885 new permits were approved in 1958 against 161,952 the 
year before. Examination of the situation in each industry shows 
that in many of these the absolute number of foreign workers also fell 
during the same period. The building trades—a favourite field of em- 
ployment for immigrants—had only 77,800 foreign workers in August 
1958, or 14,000 less than the previous year ; at the same time the mecha- 
nical engineering industry lost 2,000 of its 55,350 foreign operatives, 
and textiles about 1,000 out of 19,900. In watchmaking, where—as 
stated—600 Swiss workers were out of employment, the foreign labour 
force fell from 2,500 to 1,600. On the whole, although some sectors 
(particularly clothing, cleaning, the food industry and hotels, cafés, 
restaurants) were obliged to increase their tally of foreign workers 
because they could not recruit enough Swiss nationals qualified and 
willing to take such employment, immigration for employment in 1958, 
a year of moderate recession, amounted to 14,000 fewer persons than in 
the preceding year.! 

However, these measures for the protection of Swiss labour, valuable 
though they may be to the workers who benefit from them, only alleviate 
the situation somewhat and cannot in themselves provide a cure. They 
serve merely to reduce the consequences of depression for the most 
vulnerable classes of Swiss citizens. Their result is merely the direct 
export of unemployment. For all these reasons they cannot be regarded 
as sufficient. 

This has been mf ee at the federal level. Firstly, in a govern- 
ment report to the Federal Assembly on action to create employment 
dated 12 June 1950, and later in an Employment Development Act * 
of 30 September 1954, the authorities have stated the principles of a 
policy for counteracting economic recession which—unlike the arrange- 
ments described above—may serve as a basis for positive action to 
create employment.* 


1 Bulletin d’information du délégué aux possibilités de travail et a la défense économique 
(Bern), Cahier No. 3, Nov. 1958, p. 56. 

2 Act to provide for preparatory action with a view to counteracting depressions and 
creating employment. 

3 Bulletin d'information du délégué aux possibilités de travail et a la défense économique, 
Cahier No, 2, June 1959, p. 64. 
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PROGRAMMES OF PROJECTED WoRKS 


With this policy in mind, the Federal Government has invited the 
cantons, municipalities and public undertakings to set up long-term 
works programmes, and has recommended that works and orders which 
are not urgent should be kept in reserve for implementation during 
periods of diminished economic activity. Accordingly, the authorities 
have at their disposal today a good number of projects which will be 
deferred until economic conditions are judged appropriate : these are 
listed in the “long-term programmes of works and orders” of the 
respective authorities. Arrangements for financing many of them have 
already been made, so that they can be put into operation, if necessary, 
without delay. Nor does the Confederation itself take a purely passive 
line: by granting subsidies in the appropriate quarters it can give 
financial support to employment development action at the local level. 


EMERGENCY RESERVES 


Private enterprise also has a remedy—the emergency reserves 
provided for in the Federal Act of 3 October 1951 and formed on a 
voluntary basis by firms wishing to help in stabilising the economy. 
The Act favours this scheme by means of fiscal privileges : if reserves 
so established are used at a time which the authorities judge opportune, 
the relevant federal, cantonal and municipal taxes will be reimbursed. 
Undertakings are thus encouraged to defer some capital investment 
until there 1s evidence of a recession. 

By the end of 1959, 450 million francs had been paid into these 
emergency reserves ; future federal, cantonal and municipal tax refunds 
amounting to some 150 million francs must be added ; altogether there- 
fore, if occasion should arise, 600 million francs could immediately be 
placed at the disposal of private enterprise to “ prime the pump ” of a 
flagging economy. It may be reasonably expected that the additional 
contracts, resulting from injection of such an amount would enable the 
bulk of the threatened personnel to retain their employment.” 

Three-fifths of these emergency reserves must be invested in certain 
classes of federal stock and, apart from possible tax refunds, they thus 
yield interest to the undertakings which have established them. Indeed 
in 1957, in order to make the emergency reserve scheme more attractive, 
the Federal Council increased—by only \% per cent., it is true—the rate 
of interest on Confederation deposit bonds, one of the securities in which 
the reserves must be invested. Nevertheless, the official doctrine is 
certainly that formation of emergency reserves should not be seen by 
businessmen solely from the profit standpoint. On the contrary, the 
scheme “should enable undertakings to contribute on a useful scale 
to the policy of economic stabilisation ; the outlay involved may in 
some ways be compared to insurance against the effects of a possible 
depression ”.* However, it is possible that many industrialists nowadays 


1 Bulletin d'information du délégué aux possibilités de travail et a la défense économique, 
Cahier No. 1, Apr. 1958, pp. 15-16. 

2 Ibid., Cahier No. 4, Dec. 1959, p. 107. 

3 127me rapport de la Commission de recherches économiques, supplement to La Vie 
économique (Bern), May 1957, p. 23. 
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no longer believe in the eventuality of a full-scale slump and that their 
interest in this precautionary system may therefore decline. Considering 
in particular that, although the trend of the economy remains subject 
to fluctuations, these no longer involve acute widespread depression, 
many such persons are perhaps beginning to doubt whether the near or 
foreseeable future will bring any occasion on which the emergency 
reserves they have built up could be used on the terms laid down by 
law and they could consequently benefit by the tax concessions. Cer- 
tainly the question of revising the statutory provisions on emergency 
reserves, so as to permit a more flexible use of these resources, is now 
being broached in some quarters.! 

Yet the underemployment and unemployment which must be 
counteracted do not depend only on the degree of economic activity. 
In the majority of countries, even the most prosperous, there exist 
economically very underprivileged areas, where incomes and living 
standards are low and members of the population of working age—and 
fit to work—cannot always find the employment which would enable 
them to improve their lot. In Switzerland this is true of the mountain 
regions. Following a number of speeches in Parliament, the Federal 
Assembly and Council have in recent years repeatedly examined this 
problem. The next few paragraphs briefly describe the action taken by 
the Confederation to combat the structural unemployment, latent or 
recorded, from which the mountain people suffer. 


MEASURES TO AID THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


Statistics show that the mountain regions, excepting the Jura, 
are little industrialised and lack opportunities for employment. At 
present, of course, the construction of hydroelectric schemes, roads 
and military installations has provided available manpower with work 
at high wages. But this is a temporary situation, and the time will 
come when such operations will have been completed and a large number 
of persons find themselves unemployed. A permanent solution of the 
problem would clearly be the establishment, in the mountain districts, 
of handicraft and industrial establishments which can pay their way. 

With this object, protracted negotiations took place a few years 
ago between the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts, and Labour, 
the delegate for employment and the alpine cantons. Finally, on con- 
clusion of an inter-cantonal Convention on 19 March 1954, a central 
office was set up with the aid of the Confederation and of 13 cantons 
(Bern, Luzern, Uri, Schwyz, Obwalden, Fribourg, the two Appenzells, 
St. Gallen, Graubiinden, Ticino, Valais and Vaud) to encourage estab- 
lishment of handicraft and industrial undertakings in the mountain 
regions. Essentially co-ordinating the efforts of public authorities and 
private enterprise, this office would help to establish undertakings 
which have the twofold characteristic of resisting economic depression 
and providing work all the year round. It will also endeavour to en- 
courage undertakings already established in the mountain regions by 
channelling more contracts to them than they have received in the 
past.? 


1“ Une revision des dispositions légales régissant les réserves de crise est-elle néces- 
saire?", in Bulletin d'information du délégué aux possibilités de travail et a la défense 
économique, Cahier No. 4, Dec. 1959, pp. 108 ff. 

2“ Mesures de la Confédération en faveur de la population montagnarde”, in 62nd 
supplement to La Vie économique, 1956, p. 31. 
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So far, the efforts made in this direction have produced appreciably 
good results, despite the numerous difficulties encountered. Over the 
last three or four years, 200 new undertakings have been established 
in the mountains, mostly employing between 15 and 30 persons each 
—a good proportion of them following direct intervention by the central 
office. Moreover, taking the mountain regions as a whole, the rate of 
industrialisation } rose by about 80 per cent. between 1957 and 1958, 
whereas over the rest of Switzerland the rise was only 55 per cent. 
In fact, St. Gallen and the Outer Rhodes of Appenzell were the only 
mountainous cantons to show a rate below this average.* Evidently, 
therefore, the backwardness of the mountain regions has tended to 
diminish. 

It might be thought, however, that part of this increase in 

‘ industrialisation is due to the exceptionally prosperous conditions 
stemming from development of local construction activity, and that 
when these favourable conditions end some retrogression is to be feared. 
Accordingly, further steps have been taken by the Confederation to 
reinforce the economy of the mountain cantons. In particular, it is 
already some years since instructions were issued to ensure full utilisation 
of federal facilities for issuing contracts to establishments in the moun- 
tain regions, thus providing the local population with additional em- 

—— and additional pay. In instructions dated 15 July 1955 the 
Federal Council invited federal departments and the managements of 
the Federal Railways and Post Office to consider in each case whether 

certain kinds of contracts could not be placed for preference with 
mountain undertakings. It is provided that, price and quality being 
equal, preference shall be given to such undertakings provided the 
higher transport costs so incurred would not exceed 10 per cent. of the 
total value. These arrangements are believed to have led to the ear- 
marking of a considerable number of federal contracts for undertakings 
in the mountain regions.® 

Such are in essence the weapons which the Swiss Confederation has 
chosen with the direct object of fighting unemployment and developing 
employment. As has been seen, they are of various kinds and of a flexible 
character ; they may also be considered effective if the high level of 
employment always maintained in this country is borne in mind. 


1 The rate of industrialisation indicates the number of workers employed in industry 
per 1,000 inhabitants. 


2“ La situation économique et sociale de la population montagnarde en Suisse”, in 
La Vie économique, 4th fascicule, Apr. 1960, pp. 158 ff. 


5 Ibid. 
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& Humblot, 1960. 291 pp. 28 marks. 


Te1Lnac, Ernest. Economie politique pour les Arabes. Annales de la Faculté 
de droit et des sciences économiques de Beyrouth. Paris, Librairie géné- 
rale de droit et de jurisprudence, R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1960. 
199 pp. 


TKAYEB, C. ®. [Tymu noéssiuuenua npouzcodumeabHocmu mpyda Ha Npeonpuamuax 
Kokcoxumu4eckoll npombuuaenHocmu. Kharkov, M3qaTenbcTBO XapbKOBCKOrO 
opaena Tpygosoro KpacHoro 3HameHu rocyfapcTseHHoro yHHBepcHnTeta 
umenu A. M. Toppxoro, 1959. 39 pp. 1.80 roubles. 

Means of increasing labour productivity in the chemical industry, by 

S. F. Tkachev. 


UNIONE CRISTIANA IMPRENDITORI DIRIGENTI. Dirigenza economica ed 
integrazione europea. Rome, 1960. 265 pp. 


— Iniziativa privata e sviluppo economico. By Robert L. GARDNER, Edgar 
F. KatseEr, etc. Translation into Italian of the Panel of the International 
Finance Corporation, New Delhi, 1958. Rome, 1960. 85 pp. 


Statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Com- 
parative Job Performance by Age: Office Workers. Washington, 1960. 
iv +36 pp. 30 cents. 


— Trends in Output per Man-Hour in the Private Economy, 1909-1958. 
Bulletin No. 1249. New York, 1959. iv+93 pp. 50 cents. 
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Lasorsa, Giovanni. Statistica del lavoro. II* edizione interamente rielaborata. 
Bari, Adriatica Editrice, 1959. xi+427 pp. 3,500 liras. 

This volume reviews in detail the various subjects for which labour 
statistics can be collected. It analyses the labour statistics series collected 
in Italy and makes numerous references to international standards in the 
field. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics. Quantity and Costs Budgets for Two Income Levels. Prices 
for the San Francisco Bay Area, September 1959. Family of a Salaried 
Junior Professional and Executive Worker. Family of a Wage Earner. 
Berkeley, California, A.S.U.C., 1960. 86 pp. $1.75. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


BonneEtTT, Clarence E. Labor-Management Relations. Both Sides of the 
Union and Associate Picture from the Public Viewpoint. New York, 
Exposition Press, 1959. 956 pp. $10. 


DERBER, Milton, CHALMERS, W. E. and STAGNER, R., with the co-operation 
of Milton EDELMAN. The Local Union-Management Relationship. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1960. 
208 pp. $4.25. 


GuosH, Subratesh. Trade Unionism in the Underdeveloped Countries. Cal- 
cutta, Patna, Allahabad, Booksellers & Publishers, 1960. ii+410 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE, McGill University. Unions and the Future. 
Eleventh Annual Conference, September 10 and 11, 1959. Edited by 
H. D. Woops. Montreal, McGill University, 1959. 72 pp. 


KNIGHT, Robert Edward Lee. Jndustrial Relations in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, 1900-1918. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, Institute of Industrial Relations ; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. x+463 pp. $6.50. 

SILVERBERG, Louis G. How to Take a Case Before the National Labor 
Relations Board. Washington, B.N.A., 1959. ix+386 pp. $7.85. 

Vaip, K. N. (edited by). Labour-Management Relations in India—A Sym- 
posium. Delhi, School of Social Work, 1960. 118 pp. 4 rupees, 7s., 
$1.50. 


WALLACE, William. Prescription for Partnership. A Study of Industrial 
Relations. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1959. xvi+228 pp. 25s. 


Labour Law. 
DerscH, Hermann. Leitfaden des Arbeitsrechts. Fortbildung und Praxis, 
Heft 43. Bad Godesberg, Asgard-Verlag, 1960. 102 pp. 


Dietz, Rolf. Betriebsverfassungsgesetz mit Wahlordnung. Kommentar von 
Rolf Dretz. Dritte, neubearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Munich, 
Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1960. xx + 951 pp. 36 marks. 


Roprf{GuEz-PINERO, Miguel. Eficacia general del convenio colectivo. Seville, 
Instituto Garcia Oviedo, Universidad, 1960. 267 pp. 

Russo, Vincenzo. Massimario penale delle leggi sul lavoro e sulla previdenza 
sociale. Prefazione di Vittorio MALCcANG!. Bari, Francesco Cacucci, 
1959. 282 pp. 2,000 liras. 


Management. 


BoSNnJAK, Stanko. Rukovodenje radnom grupom. Zagreb, Radnicko sveuCiliste 
“ Mosa pijade ”, 1960. 106 pp. 
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Bourguin, Maurice. Problémes de gestion d'entreprise. Third edition. 
Lausanne, Editions Payot ; Paris, Dunod, 1960. 222 pp. 


Boponuu, E. Komnaexcuaa mexanuzayua mpyda na npednpuamuu. Moscow, 

Ipopuszat, 1959. 71 pp. 1.05 roubles. 

This pamphlet describes the experience of the Yaroslav truck engine 
plant in introducing fully mechanised operations and in improving the 
organisation of labour. 

The author shows, by means of concrete examples, how it was possible 
to reduce manual labour notably and prevent waste of working time. A 
detailed description is given of the manner in which workers, engineers 
and other employees participated in carrying out this reorganisation. 
When an advanced stage of reorganisation had been reached a review of 
the work completed was carried out with the help of the full staff of the 
plant. 


Manpower. 


ASSOCIAZIONE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIA CHIMICA. Le cause delle assenze dal 
lavoro nell’indusiria chimica, 1958. Rome, 1960. 86 pp. 


DANIELSON, Lee E. Characteristics of Engineers and Scientists. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 1960. 
viii+136 pp. $4. 

This is a qualitative study of engineers and scientists, designed to con- 
tribute to fundamental knowledge about their characteristics and motiva- 
tion, and is one of a series of reports which deal with managers’ relations 
with the engineers and scientists in their employ. 

In conducting the study representatives of the Bureau of Industrial 
Relations of the University of Michigan interviewed some 44 executives, 
91 supervisors and 277 non-supervisory professional employees of ten well- 
established, well-managed undertakings having a large technical staff. 
All of the persons interviewed were engaged on research or engineering 
activities which were directly related to the product or service produced 
by the undertaking. 

Of the ten undertakings co-operating in this study, eight were industrial 
and two were public utilities. Among the industrial concerns four manu- 
factured chemical products, two mechanical products, and two electronic 
products. 

Chapter I contains a brief résumé of the methods used in the study, 
and describes the factual characteristics of the 277 non-supervisory engineers 
and scientists included in the sample. This information provides the back- 
ground necessary for accurate interpretation of the data. The opinions of 
both supervisory and non-supervisory persons interviewed regarding their 
perceptions of group differences are presented in Chapter II. In Chapter III 
the degree of satisfaction with their job assignments of the non-supervisory 
personnel interviewed, and more specifically the job activities which they 
found most and least satisfying, are set forth. The biggest problems faced 
by the young professional are the subject of Chapter IV, in which the views 
of supervisors and non-supervisors are presented. The two remaining 
chapters are devoted to a summary of the findings, and to a series of recom- 
mendations for the users of these data. A brief outline of some basic psycho- 
logical principles is also included to back up these findings. 


KLOOSTERBOER, W. Involuntary Labour since the Abolition of Slavery. A 
Survey of Compulsory Labour Throughout the World. Foreword by 
J. J. FAHRENFORT. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1960. 215 pp. 25 florins. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT, National Employment Service, 
India. The Supply of Craftsmen {A Study of Craftsmen Registered with 
the Employment Exchanges). Employment and Unemployment Studies 
No. 5. New Delhi, 1959. 52 pp. 
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VaccaRA, Beatrice N. Employment and Output in Protected Manufacturing 
Industries. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1960. x+107 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Great Britain. 
Training Made Easier. A review of four recent studies. Problems of 
Progress in Industry, No. 6. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. 
30 pp. 2s. 


GALKINE, C. La formation des scientifiques en U.R.S.S. Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1959. 286 pp. 


This work describes the main stages in the development of higher educa- 
tion, more particularly for scientists, in the Soviet Union. These stages 
were : the pre-Revolutionary period, the first few years after the coming 
to power of the Soviets, the years 1925-30, the pre-war period (1930-40) and 
the period from 1945 to 1958. 

The book deals with the organisation of the educational system and 
depicts the method followed in the training of scientists, including those 
who intend to go into teaching. A special chapter is devoted to higher 
education for women. The work also describes scientific and cultural ex- 
changes between the U.S.S.R. and foreign countries and sets forth the main 
results of the development of higher education. According to the author 
the Act just adopted by the Supreme Soviet in December 1958 on the 
tightening of the links between schools and everyday life and on the de- 
velopment of the educational system in the U.S.S.R. will remedy certain 
weaknesses that apparently still existed under the previous system. 


INSTITUT DE PEDAGOGIE, ORTHOPEDAGOGIE ET DE PSYCHOLOGIE APPLIQUEE 
DE L’UNIVERSITE DE FriBpouRG. La réintégration de l’invalide dans la 
communauté. Conférences faites lors du XXII™¢ cours de vacances de 
pédagogie a l'Université de Fribourg. Travaux de psychologie, pédagogie 
et orthopédagogie, Vol. 3. Fribourg (Switzerland), Editions universitaires, 
1959. 273 pp. 


The Institute of Education, Rehabilitation and Applied Psychology of 
the University of Fribourg, assisted by other Swiss institutions concerned 
with teaching and training the disabled, arranged the twenty-second holiday 
education course at Fribourg from 13 to 17 July 1959. The subject was “ the 
reintegration of the disabled in the community ”. One of the reasons for this 
choice was the issue of the Federal Act on invalidity insurance, which came 
into force on 1 January 1960.! In the preface the editors congratulate the 
discussion leaders on having dealt with the problem of disablement in a 
deeply human way. Then follow the texts of the lectures under three main 
heads (fundamental considerations and objectives; achievements; con- 
sequences and future tasks) in which the discussion leaders sought to explain 
the new legislation to those who will look after disabled persons or be 
responsible for applying the Act. It is stated in particular that the disabled 
person must be considered not merely as a factor in production but as a 
human being worthy of respect and having a part to play in society ; and 
that the action on his behalf prescribed in the new legislation will not be 
fully effective unless it is inspired by the wish to help the disabled person to 
develop his skill and so become independent. The text of the Federal 
Invalidity Insurance Act is appended. 

The discussion leaders have succeeded in dealing with the technical 
aspect of the problem of rehabilitation while stressing its moral side. 


1Cf. Dr. Arnold Saxer: “ The Swiss Federal Act on Invalidity Insurance ”, in Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LXXXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 47. 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Commission on National Education, Pakistan. 
Report of the Commission on National Education. Karachi, Manager of 
Publications, Government of Pakistan Press, 1960. ii+360 pp. 3 rupees 
8 annas. 

The Commission on National Education was established by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan in December 1958. Its primary objective was to review 
the educational system, including technical and vocational education, and 
to recommend appropriate measures for its reorientation and reorganisation 
for the purpose of ensuring an integrated and balanced development of 
education in various stages. The report indicates the weaknesses and defi- 
ciencies of the educational system in Pakistan and recommends, in terms 
of general policy, the steps which ought to be taken to build the educational 
system on a sound basis. 


ZoLotas, Xenophon. Economic Development and Technical Education. 

Athens, Bank of Greece, 1960. 60 pp. 

The book in its early chapters discusses the role technical education 
plays in economic development and places stress on the need for under- 
developed countries to consider technical and vocational education as one 
of the fundamental elements in the general economic programme ; it points 
out that without education no effective use of available material and human 
resources is possible. This is followed by an exposé of post-war conditions 
in Greece—the inadequacy of technological progress and its effect on the 
rate of economic development—and a review of the conditions caused by the 
scarcity of business executives, of trained scientists and technicians, of 
administrators and of farmers, as well as of the deficiencies of the industrial 
labour force. 

The discussion leads to suggested measures for expanding technical and 
vocational education in the primary, secondary and tertiary sectors of the 
Greek economy. 


Conditions of Work. 


Buttock, Paul. Standards of Wage Determination. Edited by Irving 
BERNSTEIN. Los Angeles, University of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1960. viii+99 pp. 75 cents. 


JIA3APEHKO, HW. M., and Kamimanos, B. H. Onaama u Hopmuposanue mpyda 
pabowx aemomo6uAsHoz0 mpaxcnopma. Moscow, [lpodu3ygat, 1959. 146 
pp. 2.85 roubles. 

Wages and labour standards in road transport, by I. M. Lazarenko and 

V. N. Kashmanov. 

Remitz, Uno. Professional Satisfaction among Swedish Bank Employees. 
A Psychological Study. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1960. 422 pp. 86 
crowns. 

CanaesB, WH. HU. Jenescnaa onaama mpyda @ Koaxo3zax. Saransk, MopazoscKoe 
u3faTembcTBo, 1959. 88 pp. 1.85 roubles. 

Wages in collective farms, by I. I. Sanaev. 


TALBGAR, Attar Singh. Law of Minimum Wages in Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh. Jullundur City, S. Nagin & Co., 1960. iv+99 pp. 3 rupees. 


Tpy0 u 3apa6omnaan naama 6 mopzoeae (COoprux pyKkosodaiux mamepuanoe). 
Moscow. TocroprusgatT, 1959. 276 pp. 10.15 roubles. 


Labour and wages in commerce (documentation). 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Bianco, Juan Eugenio. Antologia del nacimiento de la previsidn social 
espafiola, 1908-1910. Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1959. 
114 pp. 20 pesetas. 
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CENTRE NATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE DU DROIT SOCIAL, en collaboration avec 
lV’ INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY. Cumul d’une pension de retraite et 
d’une activité lucrative. Foreword by L.-E. Trocter. Introduction by 
A. Doucy. Ouverture des travaux by L. Servais. Colloque des, 16, 17 
et 18 mars 1959. Brussels, 1960. 224 pp. 200 Belgian francs. 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PREvVISION, Spain. El Instituto Nacional de Previsién 
y los seguros sociales espavoles. Madrid, 1959. 126 pp. 15 pesetas. 


IsTITUTO DI MEDICINA SOCIALE, Rome. Convegno di studio su “ Esperienze di 
servizio sociale negli enti locali”. Atti del Convegno, Bergamo, 1959. Rome, 
1959. 281 pp. 2,000 liras. 


LABADIE OTERMIN, Francisco. La seguridad social del emigrante. Publicacién 
nim. 955 de la Secretaria General Técnica. Madrid, Instituto Nacional 
de Previsién, 1959. 92 pp. 20 pesetas. 


PREDONZAN, R.; Natuzzi, A. and BAccuinI1, M. L’assistente sociale e l’assi- 
curazione malattie. Presentazione de Corrado CoLASANTI. Rome, Istituto 
Nazionale Assistenza Dipendenti Enti Locali, 1959. 68 pp. 300 liras. 


Living Conditions. 


GREBLER, Leo. Housing Issues in Economic Stabilization Policy. Occasional 
Paper 72. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1960. 
xi+129 pp. $1.50. 

This essay analyses the record of government housing credit policy in 
relation to general economic stabilisation as seen by Dr. Grebler as a member 
of the staff of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. One significant 
finding of the study is the great volatility of government-sponsored residen- 
tial building compared to conventionally financed construction. This raises 
the question of whether the federal interest in this sector has not had the 
effect of accentuating rather than moderating unstable performance. 

Another important finding is that the average performance of the housing 
sector during the 1953-58 cycle gives no evidence of a deterioration in the 
position of housing. There is no indication of a change in the composition 
of national output to the detriment of housing over the cycle as a whole; 
on the contrary, house-building during this period continued to grow rela- 
tively to net increases in household formation and in terms of spending on 
new dwellings. 

Dr. Grebler concludes that, under some circumstances, selective housing 
credit policies can effectively aid general stability. In other cases there is 
no reasonable prospect that they can perform such a function. The question 
is rather whether, under given conditions, the general interest 1s most 
effectively served by employing flexible housing credit policies for stabilising 
residential building, total construction or the economy as a whole, or for a 
proper compromise between these three goals. A rigid definition of the 
purpose of any means of moderating the severity of business fluctuations 
would only inhibit the government’s capacity to help maintain steady 
economic growth. 


HeyseE, T. Problémes fonciers et régime des terres (Aspects économiques, 
juridiques et sociaux). Enquétes bibliographiques, IV. Brussels, Centre 
de documentation économique et sociale africaine, 1960. iv+163 pp. 
150 Belgian francs. 


NasH, William W., and CoLean, Miles L. Residential Rehabilitation : 
Private Profits and Public Purposes. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. xxix+272 pp. $8. 

This study contains a number of case histories of successful rehabilitation 

of both middle-income and low-income housing in American cities, i.e. 
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how it is kept from deterioration or restored to useful condition. Particular 
attention is given to measures taken by private groups and government 
agencies. 


VERHAEGEN, Paul. Le probléme de l’habitat rural en Afrique noire. Enquétes 
bibliographiques, Fascicule III. Brussels, Centre de documentation 
économique et sociale africaine, 1960. xiii+-73 pp. 100 Belgian francs. 


Agriculture. 


Apams, Richard N. A Community in the Andes. Problems and Progress 
in Muquiyauyo. Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1959. xiv+ 
251 pp. $4.75. 


Bevegquktos, HW. A. CeabcKkoe xo3aticmeo Poccuticxoti Pedepayuu 6 cemuaem«Ke. 
Moscow, Ms3yatenpcerso “ Copetckan Poccun”, 1959. 95 pp. 1.35 roubles. 


This pamphlet by I. A. Benediktov is essentially a practical handbook 
retracing the development of agriculture in the Soviet Union under the 
Seven-Year Plan. The first part deals with structural achievements, the 
second with the increase in soil fertility and the development of stock- 
raising, the third with the improvement in labour productivity and the 
reduction in costs. 


Xopoumsos, WU. HW. 3epnosoe xo3zaticmeo 6 cemuaemKe. Moscow, 1959. 127 pp. 
1.70 roubles. 


Cereal cultivation under the Seven-Year Plan, by I. I. Khoroshilov. 


Metpywmos, A. M. CeabcKoe xo3alicmeo esponeticxux cmpaxn HapodHoll Oemokpamuu 
Ha coyuaaucmuyeckom nymu. Moscow, TocnonuTusgaT, 1959. 183 pp. 
3.50 roubles. 

Mr. A. M. Petrushov examines the problems of socialisation in the 
agriculture of Eastern European countries (position of the peasants before 
the Second World War, agrarian reforms, collectivisation, etc.). He also 
refers to the rise in the standard of living of peasants organised in 
co-operatives. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


ALEXANDER-FRUuUTSCHI, Marian Crites. Small Industry, An International 
Annotated Bibliography. International Industrial Development Center, 
Stanford Research Institute. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1960. 
xvii+218 pp. $10. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND CO-OPERATION, Department 
of Co-operation, India. Report of the Working Group on Co-operative 
Farming. Two volumes. Delhi, 1959. Vol. I: v+147 pp.; Vol. 2 
119 pp. 

This is the report of the Working Group, consisting of officials and others, 
appointed by the Government of India in 1959 to help in the formulation 
of a programme of action on co-operative joint farming. 

The report is divided into three parts, Part I giving the general back- 
ground, Part II the recommendations of the Group, and Part III a summary 
of the recommendations and some annexes. 

The interesting feature about Part I, apart from the clear and concise 
account of the general background including the development of the co- 
operative movement in India, is the Group’s approach to the four types of 
co-operative farming societies existing in India, that is, Better Farming 
Societies, Tenant Farming Societies, Joint Farming Societies, and Collective 
Farming Societies. The first two types, in which there is no pooling of 
resources (land, instruments of production, labour, etc.), are regarded by 
the Group as developed forms of service societies and only the last two 
types as co-operative farming societies. 
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In making its recommendations the Group has borne in mind the crux 
of the problem facing the country, namely increasing agricultural production 
by utilising the vast underemployed and unemployed manpower which 
is its chief resource. The recommendations aim at a more effective action 
programme involving the pooling and allocation of resources through 
co-operative farming societies. At the same time the Group is throughout 
alive to the need for adhering closely to two important co-operative prin- 
ciples, the voluntary nature of the organisation and its democratic control. 
State aid is supported but not state interference and control. 

The recommendations deal with almost all aspects of co-operative 
farming societies such as organisation, management, operations, accounts, 
registration and by-laws, administrative machinery, education and training 
and programme of development. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Systems of Social Security 


A series of handbooks on national systems of social security 
prepared by governments according to a plan drawn up by the 
International Labour Office. 

The series presents, for each country, the social security legisla- 
tion and the administrative practice in sufficient detail for the reader 
to understand how the system works. The uniform plan makes it 
easy to compare the different ways in which national systems attain 
similar objectives. The terms and classification used in the plan are 
designed to contribute to the development of a recognised metho- 
dology of social security. 

The plan of the handbooks was devised to enable governments 
to include in the description of their national systems all schemes 
which protect the whole population, the gainfully occupied popula- 
tion and their dependants, or other special groups, in respect of 
maternity, child maintenance, medical care, maintenance of com- 
munity health, incapacity for work, unemployment, old age, funeral 
and death of the breadwinner. 


The following volumes have been issued in this series : 


New Zealand. 


Prepared by the New Zealand Government. 
67 pages Price : 40 cents ; 2s. 


United States. 


Prepared by the United States Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare. 
106 pages Price : 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 


Great Britain. 

Prepared by the United Kingdom Ministries of Pensions and 
National Insurance and of Health. 
73 pages Price : 60 cents ; 3s. 6d. 
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Subscription Rates and Prices 


I. International Labour Review. 

Monthly. Articles on economic and social topics. A statistical supplement 
gives information on employment, unemployment, wages, consumer prices, etc. 
Annual subscription : $6.00, £1 16s. Price per number : 60 cents, 3s. 6d. 


Il. Industry and Labour. 

Issued twice a month. Information concerning the activities of the I.L.O. and 
current events in the field of industrial relations, employment, migration, conditions 
of work, social security and the activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Annual subscription: $5.00, £1 10s. Price per number : 25 cents, Is. 6d. 


Ill. Legislative Series. 

Issued in instalments every two months. A collection in English of labour 
laws and regulations from many countries. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, £2 5s. Individual texts at varying prices. 


IV. Year Book of Labour Statistics. 
Employment, hours of work, wages, prices, migration, etc. Published at the 
end of each year. 
Price : paper, $5.00, £1 10s. ; cloth, $6.00, £1 16s. 
V. Official Bulletin. 
Issued at irregular intervals. Official documents and information concerning 
the International Labour Organisation, including the texts adopted by its annual 


Conference and other meetings. Annual subscription : $2.00, 12s. 
VI. Minutes of the Governing Body. 
Published ion by ion. Annual subscription : $5.00, £1 10s. 





VIL. Documents of the International Labour Conference. 
Reports prepared for each item on the agenda of the annual Conference. 
Record of Proceedings, including committee reports and decisions adopted. 


Annual subscription : $10.00, £3. Individual documents at varying prices. 


VIII. The International Labour Code 1951. 
A systematic arrangement of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference with appendices and notes. In two volumes. 
Price : $10.00, £3. 
IX. Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. 
At varying prices. 
X. Other Publications. 
Practical manuals, international works of reference, etc. 


At varying prices. 


Inclusive subscription to all I.L.0. publications: per year, $50.00; £15 
Publications, catalogues and specimens of periodicals may be obtained from the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, or from any of its Field Offices, 
Branch Offices or National Correspondents 
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